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In the eastern provinces of the Union the British 
arms were successful, and on the fall of Forts Wash- 
ington and Lee, the American commander, with his 
little band, thinned by sickness, desertion and the fate 
of war, fled through the Jerseys before the victorious 
Cornwallis, and crossed the Delaware. The militia 
dispersed, the governor, council, assembly and ma- 
gistracy fled, and the whole province was abandoned 
to its mercenary and relentless invaders. The Ameri- 
can Congress had fled from the capital of the Union, 
where open insurrection was threatened, and where, 
on the freezing of the Delaware, the British were 
expected to establish their quarters. 

In this period of gloom and despondency, when 
every thing seemed tending to colonial overthrow, 
Washington, in the lofty enthusiasm of that patriotism 
which ‘ hopeth all things, endureth all things,” re- 
solved to stake his life on a desperate issue—and 
crossing the Delaware, by a skillful manceuvre at 
Trenton cut the cordon of cantonments stretched over 
Jersey, and broke the chain of alien invincibility. 

The inhabitants of Philadelphia had trembled in 
anticipation of the outrages of the Hessian soldiery 
which their neighbors had suffered, but when they 
saw these grim-visaged and sanguinary mercenaries 
marched along their streets before their own half- 
clad, half-armed soldiers, the glow of patriotism 
was rekindled, and they volunteered their services 
by thousands for further efforts against the enemy. 
Impatient of delay, they crossed the Delaware and 
rendezvoused at Crosswix and Bordentown, while 
the Jersey militia, inspirited by the success of the 
late enterprise, and stimulated by outrage and oppres- 
sion, began to rise and make common cause against 
the enemy. 

Emboldened by his success at Trenton, Washing- 
ton resolved again to cross the Delaware, and, in his 
own language, “‘ pursue the enemy in his retreat ; try 
to break up more of their quarters; and, in a word, in 
every instance adopt such measures as the exigency 
of our affairs require, and our situation will justify.” 

On the morning of December 30th, Washington 
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crossed the Delaware with his troops, and took post 
at Trenton; though the rear of his army, delayed by 
the ice, did not get over till the following evening. 
The enemy had drawn in their cantonments, and 
assembled their main force at Princeton, where they 
had thrown up works for their defence. From this 
place large pickets were advanced toward Trenton. 
The great preparation they were making led Wash- 
ington to suppose they contemplated an attack, in 
which opinion he was confirmed by intelligence de- 
rived from a foraging party, consisting of a com- 
missary and a dozen men, captured by a reconnoiter- 
ing party of dragoons under Col. Joseph Reed. De- 
termined to await the enemy where he was, the 
commander-in-chief ordered up from Crosswix and 
Bordentown the Pennsylvania militia under Generals 
Cadwallader and Mifflin, which, by making a night 
march, joined him at Trenton on the first of January. 
These troops amounted to 3600 men, which, added 
to the 1400 continentals under his command, made 
his whole force about 5000; while the force of the 
enemy, in artillery, infantry and dragoons, was not 
less than 8000 men. 

Taking post behind the Assanpink Creek, which 
divides the town of Trenton, and guarding its passes 
with artillery, he advanced General Fermoy with a 
heavy detachment, consisting of six pieces of artil- 
lery, under Capt. Forest, Hand’s rifle corps, Scott’s 
Virginians, and Hausseger’s battalion, (all of which 
had been distinguished in the surprise of Trenton,) 
to the Five Mile Run, on the road to Princeton—with 
its picket reaching to Maidenhead. The main body 
of the enemy were in Princeton—its advance at 
Cochrane’s, and its patroles extending to the Eight 
Mile Run. : 

Early on the 2d of January, the enemy were in 
motion, before whom our advance slowly retired, 
until General Washington, whose object it was to 
prevent the meeting of the main bodies of the two 
armies before nightfall, sent orders to protract the 
time by disputing every inch of ground. This gave 
rise to a series of skirmishes, in which the artillery 
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of Forest and Hand’s rifle corps evinced the most de- 
termined bravery. Keeping up a constant fire, they 
sullenly fell back until they reached the thick wood 
on the right bank of the Shabbokong Creek. Here 
Col. Hand stationed his men in ambush—with Major 
Miller commanding the left, while he himself had 
command of the right. When the advance of the 
enemy came within point-blank shot, this corps 
opened upon it a murderous fire, which broke and 
forced it back in confusion upon their main body. 
The enemy now brought up their artillery and formed 
in order of battle, when our advance again retired. 
The flanking parties of the enemy turned at this time 
to the left, and reconnoitering the fords of the Assan- 
pink, guarded by St. Clair’s brigade, supported by 
artillery, rejoined their main body. Our advanced 
party shortly gained a ravine which crosses the road, 
about half a mile above Trenton, and descends to- 
ward the Assanpink Creek, where they made a most 
obstinate resistance. 

As soon as they had gained this position, General 
Washington, with General Greene, and Gen. Knox 
of the artillery, rode up and thanked the detachment 
for their vigorous resistance during the day, and gave 
orders to withstand the enemy till nightfall. As the 
enemy advanced, our battery, covered by about six 
hundred men, opened upon them: the cannonade 
was as briskly returned; and on the British column’s 
advancing partially displayed, the roar of the mus- 
ketry mingled with the discharge of the cannon, 
while the fire streaming from a thousand pieces lit 
up the dusky twilight with a sudden glare. 

Having driven the American advance across the 
Assanpink Creek, Lord Cornwallis, who had joined 
the army a little before it reached Trenton, displayed 
in two lines, with the centre resting at the intersec- 
tion of the Princeton and Pennington roads. In the 
mean time a heavy cannonade raged between the 
two armies, with little advantage to either side. A 
space of one thousand yards and a narrow creek 
alone divided them ; while the Delaware, in the im- 
mediate rear of the American army, appeared to cut 
off all hopes of a retreat. 

Resolved to attack them early in the morning, 
Lord Cornwallis proposed that, as ‘‘ he had the enemy 
safe enough, the troops should make fires, refresh 
themselves and take repose.” The general officers 
acquiesced, except Sir William Erskine, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My lord, if you trust these people to-night 
you will see nothing of them in the morning.” 

Shortly after night set in a council of war was held 
in Genera! St. Clair’s quarters, in which, after some 
discussion, it was proposed by General Washington 
to turn the left wing of the enemy, and marching by 
a circuitous route to attack their forces in Princeton, 
where it was presumed a smaller body of troops had 
been left. Great difficulty in getting on the artillery 
and carriages was apprehended, from the state of the 
roads, which were soft and muddy; but while the 
council was in session, as if sent to favor the enter- 
prise, a strong northwest wind arose, attended with 
extreme cold, which rendered the ground perfeetly 
solid. Taking advantage of this circumstance, he 





ordered great fires to be kindled along the whole line, 
which would serve to mislead the British as to his 
intentions, and shield from view the movements of 
his troops. These fires were fed with fuel obtained 
from a fence in the vicinity, and were to be kept 
burning till near daybreak. Further to mask his 
manceuvre, he set a party to work on an entrench- 
ment within hearing of the British sentinels. Having 
ordered the men left in charge of these duties to 
withdraw a little before daybreak, and having sent off 
his baggage toward Burlington, under cover of two 
pieces of artillery—the army was in motion about 
one o’clock, and filed off silently by detachments, 
without attracting the notice of the enemy. Colonel 
Sherman leading the advance, St. Clair’s brigade, 
with two pieces of artillery, being next, and the 
Pennsylvania and Virginia troops following. 

A little before day, when within a short distance of 
Princeton, General Mercer, with a detachment con- 
sisting of the remains of Smallwood’s Maryland regi- 
ment, under Captain Stone, a Virginia regiment, 
under Captain Fleming, and two field-pieces, under 
Captain Neal, with sundry volunteers, amounting to 
about 400 men, was ordered to march up Stony Brook 
and occupy a bridge on the Princeton road. This 
was done that he might intercept fugitives from 
Princeton, and cover the American rear in case of 
any attack from the troops at Trenton. 

The fourth brigade of the British, under Colonel 
Mawhood, consisting of the 17th, 40th, and 55th 
regiments, had quartered in Princeton the preceding 
night, and were then in motion to join Cornwallis at 
Trenton. As General Mercer marched to take pos- 
session of the bridge, Col. Mawhood, who was with 
the 17th regiment near Cochrane’s, descried the head 
of the American column, and mistaking it for a small 
party, wheeled to the right with the intention of cut- 
ting itup. On his way he suddenly encountered the 
detachment of Mercer, who was marching up the 
ravine, without any knowledge of the proximity of 
the enemy. 

As soon as they discovered each other, an effort 
was made by both parties to gain possession of a 
rising ground, in which Gen. Mercer succeeded, and 
behind a post-and-rail fence made such a disposition 
of his forces as the sudder nature of the encounter 
permitted. His antagonist did not halt to re-form his 
men, but with the utmost coolness pressed on in the 
same order in which they had marched. Undis- 
mayed by the fire opened upon him by Mercer’s 
troops, he advanced within a few yards of them, re- 
turned their fire with a volley and charged with the 
bayonet with irresistible impetuosity. The Ameri- 
cans, for a time, made a brave stand, in which the 
Marylanders, under Stone, and the Virginians, under 
Fleming, nobly sustained their former reputation; 
but as many of the American troops were armed with 
rifles, and had to contend with superior numbers, 
they were forced, after the third fire, to give way be- 
fore the British bayonet. The officers now made 
great efforts to recover them, and the intrepid Gen. 
Mercer, having dismounted from his horse, en- 
deavored to rally them. He succeeded in his attempt, 
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but while leading up a charge against the enemy, he 
was thrown into the rear, and, falling into the hands 
of the British, was bayoneted after his surrender, in 
no less than thirteen places, under circumstances of 
great brutality. The artillery of the contending par- 
ties had in the mean time been engaged in a sharp 
conflict, and Captain Neal, while bravely serving the 
American pieces, was slain. 

On hearing the first fire, the commander-in-chief 
advanced with the Pennsylvania militia and Moul- 
der’s artillery, to support Gen. Mercer, and came up 
shortly after his party began to give way. Colonel 
Mawhood, in pursuit of the flying troops, now gains 
the brow of a hill, and perceiving the main body of 
the Americans, arranges his troops, and brings up his 
artillery to support him. The panic which had seized 
the flying troops, was now communicated to the re- 
inforcement led on by General Washington. Not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of their officers and 
of the commander-in-chief, they appeared hesitating 
and irresolute, while the enemy continued steadily to 
advance. 

At this important crisis, when the fate of the day 
hung in suspense, the soul of Washington rose 
superior to danger, and incited him by a noble self- 
devotion to animate his wavering troops. Seizing a 
standard he advanced uncovered, before the column, 
and reining his steed toward the enemy, towered be- 
fore them like a Colossus, while, with his sword 
flashing in the rays of the rising sun, he waved on 
the troops behind him to the charge. Inspirited by 
his example, and moved by the danger in which their 
beloved general was placed, the militia sprung for- 
ward to the conflict, and delivered an effective fire, 


‘which stopped the progress of the enemy. The 


commander-in-chief, exposed to the fire of both lines, 
escaped unhurt, though some of the officers around 
him were killed. 

This stand determined the contest. Checked by 
the resistance of the militia, the fire of which was 
followed up by a charge with the bayonet, in which 
about sixty of their number were slain, and galled 
exceedingly by discharges of grape from Moulder’s 
field-pieces, that they had failed in an effort to carry, 
the enemy fell back, and, after exchanging a few 
shot, fled on seeing the approach of some fresh troops 
from the American rear, wheeling round upon 
their flank. Having abandoned their artillery, they 
hastened in the greatest confusion over fields and 
fences toward Pennington, pursued by the militia and 
rifle corps ; the general himself joining in the pursuit, 
which, in the exhilaration of the moment, he desig- 
nated as “‘ a fine fox-chase.” 

Soon after the engagement began between Gen. 
Mercer and the 17th regiment, an attack was made 
at the top of the woods near Princeton, by the Ameri- 
can van upon the 55th regiment, in which the British 
troops were sorely pressed, and were soon thrown 
into confusion; and the 40th, which had remained in 
quarters at Princeton, after advancing toward our 
line and detaching a heavy platoon, which stood but 
a single fire, retreated into the college, and knocking 
out the windows prepared for defence. The Ameri- 





can troops advanced with rapidity, and artillery was 
brought up to dislodge the enemy, but after the dis- 
charge of a single six-pounder, which did but little 
damage, they abandoned the edifice, and the whole, 
except a small party that was captured in the college, 
retreated precipitately, by files, across Millstone 
Creek, toward Brunswick. There was no cavalry 
present to intercept their flight, or, in the straggling 
manner in which they retreated, the whole could 
have been taken. The Americans had only twenty- 
two cavalry, and these were engaged at this time in 
pursuit of the stragglers of the 17th regiment. 

By the time this engagement was over, the advance 
of the British army from Maidenhead was up and 
firing upon the rear of the main body, under General 
Greene. It was covered by Captain Forest with his 
artillery, until the Americans crossed the bridge over 
the Stonybrook, about half a mile from the scene of 
action, which, by order of General Washington, was 
then broken down, and thus stopped the further pro- 
gress of the enemy. 

The British loss in the engagement was about one 
hundred killed, and three hundred wounded and pri- 
soners. The American loss was small in numbers, 
about thirty killed and wounded; but among the 
slain were some valuable officers, the brave and 
accomplished General Mercer, Colonels Porter and 
Hazlett, Major Morris, and Captains Neal, Fleming, 
and Shippen. It had been intended to march imme- 
diately after this to Brunswick, where General Lee 
was confined, and where was the British magazine 
and military chest, with some seventy thousand 
pounds sterling ; but the men were utterly exhausted 
with loss of rest and marching, having been under 
arms for eighteen hours. After a short delay at 
Princeton, the American commander with his troops 
reached Pluckemin on the 5th, and afterwards 
marched to Morristown, where he established his 
winter-quarters. 

The British forces in Trenton under Lord Corn- 
wallis were impatiently awaiting the break of day to 
storm the American lines, and on hearing the roar of 
the artillery his lordship surmised it was thunder. 
But Sir William Erskine, who, on the preceding 
evening, had been in favor of a night attack, saga- 
ciously divining the reality, replied, ‘“‘ My lord, it is 
Washington at Princeton.” Fearful of an attack 
upon Brunswick, which was defended only by a 
small party under General Matthews, his lordship 
immediately put his army in motion, and marched 
with all expedition for that post. 

The energy of Washington, the dexterity of his 
stratagems, and the spirit and rapidity with which he 
executed them, impressed the British with sentiments 
of concern and fear, and, abandoning all their posts, 
they retired to Brunswick and Amboy, where they 
had thrown up works for their protection; while the 
Jersey militia, roused to desperation by outrage and 
insult, hemmed them in on all sides, and hung upon 
their skirts to harass and cut off any parties that for 
forage or convoy ventured from their quarters. 

These achievements at Trenton and Princeton re- 
vived the spirits of the whole American people. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





An old woman sat alone in one of those dark rear 
buildings, which in our city are put up for the ex- 
press accommodation of the poor, to whom free air 
from heaven and warm sunlight must be dealt out 
sparingly. In this house there lived many human 
beings, for each room had its humble household, and 
she of whom I write was perhaps the only one in 
that crowded dwelling who occupied an apartment 
to herself. It wasa humble room enough, high in the 
attic, with a window cut through the roof, and a 
single door leading from an open garret; still there 
was an air of neatness and comfort in the little nook 
seldom found with poverty, unless brighter fortunes 
have preceded it. The humble bed was covered 
with a neat patch-work quilt—a breadth of rag car- 
peting covered the floor in front, and an old ma- 
hogany candle-stand, with slender feet and a twisted 
stem, stood beneath the small looking-glass, which 
had evidently done half a century’s service in some 
New England family. 

A Bible lay upon the stand, old and worn, but 
neatly enveloped in a green baize cover. The room 
contained but two chairs, both worn through in the 
seat, but with the ravages of time covered by neat 
patch-work cushions and valances. The old lady 
had drawn one of these chairs up to a deal table that 
stood near the fire-place, and was enjoying her soli- 
tary meal, with an expression of grateful tranquillity 
beaming on her face, when the door opened and a 
young girl entered the room softly, with a basket on 
her arm. The old lady’s back was toward her visiter, 
so she stole softly forward, set her basket down on 
the floor, and laying a pretty white hand on each 
shoulder, bent over and kissed the withered forehead 
of the quiet old lady, and then broke into a soft 
musical laugh, which filled that humble room like 
the carol of a bird. 

** So I have caught you, dear old naughty grandma, 
drinking black tea, and without milk—no butter to 
your bread either! this will never do;’’ and looking 
on the table the young girl shook her head, and bent 
her half smiling half reproachful eyes on the aged 
face now turned hastily toward her. 

** Ah, Lucy, is it you?” said the old woman, with 
a look in which warm affection struggled with em- 
barrassment, ‘‘ come, sit down, the tea is very nice, 
and I am getting to like it black and clear, as well— 
that is, almost as well—” 

** Ah, grandma, I am not to be cheated so. You 
have been robbing yourself again!” said the girl, 
patting the old woman’s cheek with her hand. 

‘Tt was only the poor woman in the next room— 
one of her children is sick, and so—” 

‘Ah! I understand—you are starving yourself to 
make the sick baby comfortable! Well, there is no 





use in scolding you; I know that of old. See, I have 
brought a basket full of nice things. Let us throw 
away that horrid black stuff, and have a nice fresh 
cosey cup of tea together.” 

The old lady’s eyes sparked at the proposal, for, 
poor thing, her coarse tea, without sugar or milk, and 
humble accompaniments, had rendered but a sorry 
meal. Holding one little withered hand under the 
edge of the table, she brushed the crumbs of stale 
bread into it, and began to rearrange the tea things 
with great animation. 

“See what I have brought,” cried her grandchild, 
holding up a cord of fresh sponge cake with a tri- 
umphant smile, and dropping the snowy napkin over 
her basket, that the rest of its tempting contents 
should not be revealed all at once. 

* Ah! this is too extravagant, Lucy, we must not 
indulge in these things now ;” as she spoke, the kind 
old creature took up the cake, examined its rich 
brown crust and golden centre with a beaming coun- 
tenance, cast a look at the sweet girl kneeling by her 
basket, another at the door, and added in a coaxing 
voice, but with a sort of half guilty consciousness, 
‘** But—Lucy—dear—it would be so nice for the child, 
poor thing !” 

Lucy replied by another bird-like laugh, and lifting 
a corner of the napkin produced a small pot of jelly; 
‘See !”? she cried, raising the lid and allowing the 
old lady to catch a glimpse of the luscious contents. 
** No, no,” she added, as the old lady eagerly reached 
forth her hand for the jar, ‘‘this is for yourself, re- 
member ; half a tea-cup full for the sick child—not a 
particle more—promise me that, or I will take it 
home again;” and shaking her beautiful head till its 
rich brown curls swept over her face and half blinded 
her, Lucy covered the jar with her hand, and waited 
with one knee upon the floor, and her smiling face 
uplifted to the old lady’s, till the promise was given. 

‘* Well, now, there it is, and here is the whole 
basket, tea, sugar, biscuit—every thing!” and start- 
ing to her feet Lucy Lee threw away the napkin, and 
with eager hands laid parcel after parcel, as she 
named their contents, on the table. 

The old lady burst into tears—‘‘ Oh, darling, how 
good you are to me—here is more than a whole 
month’s wages, all for poor old grandma, and not so 
much as a ribbon for yourself.” 

** No, no,” cried Lucy Lee, flinging her arms round 
the old woman’s neck and kissing her damp cheek, 
it is Mrs. Hudson’s gift. Do you remember her 
son is of age to-day—Mr. George Stanton—you have 
seen him, grandma ?” 

Why was it that pretty Lucy Lee fell to kissing 
her grandmother so eagerly as she mentioned George 
Stanton’s name? Why was it that the color rushed 
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over her cheek, as if a handful of peach blossoms 
had been dashed against it? Sweet, innocent Lucy 
Lee! it was well that the eyes bent so affectionately 
upon her were full of tears, or, even without her 
spectacles, the old grandmother might have suspected 
something more than the maiden would have owned 
even to her own heart. 

** But I have got something for you, something that 
I made with my own hands,” said the young girl 
hastily, and with an effort to resume her former gayety. 

Lucy took off her grandmother’s cap, which had 
been darned, and even patched, more than once, and 
replaced it with a new one of clear muslin, trimmed 
with a knot of slate-colored ribbon, and with a bor- 
dering of lace. ‘‘There,” she said, caressingly 
smoothing the gray hair down both those aged 
temples with her hands, “ this is my gift; how well 
you look in it. Give me another kiss. Now let us 
make the tea, for I must be home again in no time.” 

A little tin kettie sat on the top of a stove in the 
fire-place, emitting a cloud of steam from its nozzle, 


‘ and singing merrily over a handful of coals, so Lucy 


had nothing to do but fill the little black earthenware 
tea-pot, spread her dainties on the table, and the 
two happy creatures sat down together, but not till 
the old lady, though half ashamed of appearing pleas- 
ed with her finery, had exhibited her cap in the next 
room, and gladdened the suffering child with a portion 
of her grand-daughter’s gift. 

It was a pleasant sight, that infirm old woman, 
with the snows of seventy winters lying whitely on 
her forehead, and that young girl, fresh as a spring- 
blossom, luxuriant and yet modest in her beauty as 
a ripe peach amid its leaves—sitting there together in 
that humble garret, both happy as children, and almost 
as helpless, the one in her decrepitude and age, the 
other in her inexperience and exceeding loveliness. 

‘Tt seems like old times to have you sitting here 
by my side, and every thing so nice about us,” said 
the grandmother, as Lucy lifted the little black tea- 
pot and let its amber contents fall from a height, with 
a sparkling and animated dash, to the old china tea- 
cup with a crack down one side, which the old lady 
had brought out in honor of Lucy’s visit. ‘‘ I some- 
times think,” she continued, reaching out her hand 
for the cup, ‘‘ that I never can be grateful enough for 
all the comforts I have, especially Lucy for your love 
and kindness. I little thought when you were a little 
girl, and your father, so proud and doing so well, that 
the time would come when those tiny hands would 
be all poor grandmother’s support. 

“ Nonsense, grandmother, only think how much 
you earn with your own hands! It is a shame that 
you should do any thing at this age, but then we do 
our best and try to help each other. That is what 
makes us so happy, I suppose!” 

“Well, we are content, and that is a great deal,” 
replied grandmother Lee. 

Lucy sat in silence for a moment and trifled with 
her teaspeon—“‘ Do you know, grandma, I really be- 
lieve that you and I, in our shilling calicoes and with 
our hard work, are a great deal happier and more 
contented than Mrs. Hudson, with all her style and 
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money?” A shade of sadness came over her face as 
she spoke, the first that had darkened it that evening. 

“What makes you think so?” inquired the grand- 
mother, easily interested in any thing relating to 
persons who had been kind to her child. ‘Is her son 
turning out wild? Is—” 

**Oh no, nothing of that kind; how could you think 
of such a thing!” exclaimed Lucy eagerly, “ but Mr. 
Hudson !” 

**Oh, I understand, these unequal matches never 
turn out well,” replied the old lady, shaking her head 

‘There is some trouble about the’ property, I be- 
lieve,” said Lucy. ‘I may tell you this, grandma, 
but it would be wrong to whisper it to any one else. 
You know Mr. Stanton left all that he was worth to 
the widow, expecting that she would provide for her 
son.” 

‘He is a fine young man, that George Stanton,” 
murmured the old lady. 

Lucy’s color rose and her eyes brightened. “It 
was an unfortunate thing for him when his mother 
married again. Mr. Hudson controls every thing 
during her life, and is so cold and cruel to her—so 
insolent to the young gentleman—besides—bend your 
head nearer, grandma—he is a gambler!” 

That instant the sound of quick footsteps coming 
across the garret reached them; they were followed 
by a sharp knock at the door. Lucy started and looked 
at the old lady. ‘*I spoke low, no one could have 
heard me,” she whispered, while her cheek became 
a shade paler. 

** No, no, there may be some person ill in the room 
below. They want me, I dare say,” replied the old 
lady, and raising her voice, Mrs. Lee requested the 
intruder to come in. 

Some one seemed feeling for the latch, which was 
not readily found in the darkness without, but before 
Lucy could reach the door it was opened, and a 
young man, with his hat off, and evidently much ex- 
cited, stood in the entrance. 

‘Mr. Stanton!” exclaimed Lucy, losing her natural 
timidity in astonishment at his presence in that place. 
The next impulse was to cast a glance around the 
room, to congratulate herself on its neatness, and that 
her grandmother had the new cap on. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young man, address- 
ing the old lady, ‘‘I am sorry to have disturbed you, 
but my mother is taken ill—none of the servants 
would undertake to find Miss Lee, so I came in search 
of her myself.” 

**T will go this instant,” said Lucy, taking her bon- 
net from the bed, and attempting to tie the strings, 
but her hands trembled and she could hardly form a 
knot. “Is she ill, is she very ill? Is Mr. Hudsons 
there?” she inquired, so confused that she was hardly 
conscious of heaping one question on another. 

‘‘ She has been very ill,” replied the young man. 

There was something in his voice that surprised 
and startled Lucy, her hands dropped from the ribbon 
she was tying, and almost for the first time in her life 
she lifted her large eyes earnestly to his face. A 
heavy frown was on his forehead, and his fine eyes 
glowed beneath the long and dark lashes, which 
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usually subdued their brilliancy, and lent them an 
expression of deep tenderness. She saw that his lip 
was quivering, and that traces of agitation, suppress- 
ed with difficulty, were exhibited in every tone and 
movement. He declined a chair when the old woman 
offered it, and the moment Lucy was ready, hurried 
her down stairs and into the street. He scarcely 
knew how it happened, but somewhere in the dark 
passages through which they passed, he had drawn 
her arm through his. It was done, as it might seem, 
unconsciously, and was the first time her hand had 
ever rested in his fora moment. A thrill of strange 
and most exquisite pleasure ran through her frame, and 
mingled with feminine terror, lest he should feel the 
shiver of her little hand as it rested on his arm, and 
thus guess how very happy an attention so carelessly 
offered had rendered her. 

*“You have been very kind, very faithful to my 
poor mother, and it was the remembrance of this that 
sent me so far in search of youthisevening. Things 
have happened to agitate her since you went out— 
she needs kindness, gentle nursing and sympathy, 
such as no common servant can give. I—we shall 
all be forever grateful if you can console her; if—I 
scarcely know what to say—she is proud and sensi- 
tive, and would rather die than own to the unhappi- 
ness that is killing her. Do you understand me, 
Lucy? She has been cruelly, wickedly treated, 
and I, her son, her only son, who love her as my own 
life, have no power to shield her from the tyrant who 
has tortured her almost into the grave.” 

There was anger, tenderness, almost agony, in 
the young man’s voice as he spoke, and Lucy could 
feel that his whole frame shook with emotions that he 
strove in vain to conquer. 

“TJ know all that you could tell me, at least I know 
enough to make me serve your mother to the utmost 
of my power,” was the low and timid reply which 
Lucy Lee gave to these passionate words ; her heart 
was brim full of emotions that no language could ex- 
press ; she could only feel, and trembled like a fright- 
ened bird at her own feelings. 

As they approached the broad steps that led to Mrs. 
Hudson’s dwelling, Stanton paused, and taking the 
hand which lay upon his arm, grasped it so tightly, 
that the young girl could scarcely suppress a cry of 
pain. ‘I have yet more to say,” he exclaimed, in a 
broken voice. “It is my birth-day. I am twenty- 
one. Perhaps—nay I foresee that it must be so—I 
shall leave my mother’s house ; her husband hates me, 
and I have reason to think that my presence but 
aggravates his cruelty to her. It is strange, but she 
loves him yet better than all the world beside, better 
than her son or the memory of my father, who was 
so devoted, so good. I have scarcely ever spoken to 
you before, Lucy Lee, and you may think my request 
a singular one; but I have not been unmindful of 
your goodness, of your sweet and gentle nature. I— 
but it were madness to say more than this—when I 
am gone you will stay by my mother, you will stand 
in the place of her child, save that when he was pas- 
sionate and wayward, your softer nature will be 
gentle and kind—no matter what happens, you will 





promise to remain with ker whenIam gone. Can 
you promise this ?” 

Lucy could only answer, ‘‘I do promise!” and 
even in uttering these few words her voice sounded 
low and husky. A chill had fallen upon all the sweet 
feelings but just breaking to life in her bosom; the 
blossoms that seemed bursting to flower in her heart, 
but a moment before, were crushed to death in the 
sweet unfolding. When he was gone—that moment 
the young girl read her own heart, and turned faint 
in the reading. She knew well that when he was 
gone the future would be a blank to her. But Lucy 
was not deficient in that modest pride which gives 
dignity to womanhood ; tears sprang to her eyes, but 
though darkness was around her, she crushed them 
back, and walked on more firmly than before. He 
still held her hand, but it lay in his grasp cold and 
motionless. 

Oh, it is a painful lesson when woman first gains 
power to still her trembling nerves, freeze the quiver- 
ing lip to marble, and force her gushing tears back to 
their fountain. After a few such struggles it takes a 
strong blow to wring water from the rock, within 
which her sweet impulses are locked up. 

Stanton left his young companion in the hall and 
entered his mother’s sitting room. It was a small 
boudoir, luxuriously furnished, and opening to a bed- 
chamber on one side, and a balcony, which overhung 
the garden, on the other. This balcony had been 
sashed into a pretty conservatory, and was now full 
of the most costly plants, which filled the boudoir 
with fragrance. The sash windows were open which 
led to this little flower-nook, and a ceuch of crimson 
silk stood before them ; a current of air stole softly by, 
sweeping a cloud of perfume over the couch atevery 
breath, and swaying a tall crimson japonica that hung 
half within the room,.to and fro, till one queenly 
blossom now and then almost touched the pallid 
cheek of a person sleeping on the couch. It was Mrs. 
Hudson, who lay with her face half buried in the 
snow of a laced and frilled pillow, which was crushed 
under her head and damp with tears. 

Stanton drew a deep breath, for this picture of still 
and luxurious quiet struck upon his heart as a mockery. 
It was in sad contrast with the humble picture of 
content which he had just witnessed in old Mrs, Lee’s 
garret bed-room. How true and beautiful was his 
remembrance of that little room. It rose before him 
like a picture—that humble tea-table, the pale and 
sweetly benevolent face of that good old woman. 
The young gir! sitting by her side, blending her merry 
voice with the cheerful hum of the tea-ketile, as she 
pressed her aged companion to have the antiquated 
china-cup filled again. There, all was poverty and 
content. Here was the extreme of luxury, with bit- 
terness and sorrow. Refinement of taste, a lavish 
expenditure of wealth reigned before him, even to 
voluptuousness. Cabinet pictures, of great merit, were 
looped to the walls by silver cords. In every angle 
of the room small tables of rare mosaic gleamed 
through the richly bound volumes heaped upon them. 
The carpet was like a bed of trampled autumn flowers, 
and overhead, swinging from the ceiling by a silver- 
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chain, a small alabaster lamp shed its mild light, alike 
on the gorgeous betrayals of wealth and on the form 
of their occupant, who lay upon the couch, with one 
pale hand dropping to the carpet, and her white 
morning-dress falling in disordered folds about her, 
as she had sunk to a painful sleep amid her tears. 

_ stanton held his breath, and moving softly toward 
the couch, sank upon his knees and remained for some 
moments gazing aflectionately on the sleeper. It was 
a painful sight, those sunken eyes with the dark 
shadows deepening around them, the pale forehead, 
lined prematurely with troubles, and contracted by 
the miserable thoughts that haunted her sleep. The 
coquettish morning-cap was partly turned aside, its 
rose-colored rosettes and rich lace were crushed to- 
gether,-and with them were entangled two or three 
false ringlets, with atress of long raven hair, threaded 
with silver, which the cap was intended to conceal. 
The deadly paleness of her face was rendered more 
striking by atinge of unnatural red, and by the jewels 
gleaming on the hand which lay clenched beneath 
one hollow cheek. 

George Stanton knew how sensitive his poor mo- 
ther was to the advances of age, and this proof that 
she had striven to conceal them by many a feminine 
device, instead of exciting ridicule, touched his heart 
with new feelings of tenderness. He knew that no 
vanity prompted this gentle wish to please, but that it 
sprung from affections, which, however unwisely 
bestowed, were deep and pure as ever warmed the 
bosom of girlhood. 

At length he took the hand which had fallen to the 
carpet softly between his own, and pressed his lips 
upon it. The touch, slight as it was, awoke his 
mother. She started up with a faint cry, and flung 
her arms around his neck. 

** You have come back—I knew that you would not 
beso crue]. Oh, Hudson, do not threaten me soagain, 
such things kill me!” 

‘Mother !” said the young man, deeply affected, 
** mother !” 

** Ah, is it you, George ?” exclaimed the poor wo- 
man, in a tone of keen disappointment. ‘I thought— 
I thought—but the lamp burns so dimly.” 

‘*T know what you thought, dear mother,” replied 
the young man, striving to suppress the bitter feelings 
that arose in his heart, as his mother sunk back on 
the couch, and covering her face with both hands, 
began to weep. 

** Do not distress yourself thus—come, come, every 
thing will turn out well at last—believe me it will,” 
he added earnestly. ‘‘I have come to comfort you, 
mother—to say that I am willing to go hence this 
very night if you wish it.” 

** No, no, I do zot wish it. It was he—that is, he 
hinted something like it; but he was in a passion; it 
was only because things had gone wrong with him 
out of doors.” 

**No, mother, no! let us deal frankly with each 
other for once—he does wish it. He thinks that I am 


in his way—tell me, did he not threaten to leave you 
forever if I remained here ?” 
Mrs. Hudson only answered by renewed sobs—she 





attempted a faint denial, but the words died on her 
lips. 

‘“‘ Has he not urged you again and again to make a 
will disinheriting me, and leaving my father’s pro- 
perty to him—after—after—you are taken from us. 
You need not answer, mother, I know that he has. 
I know that he thinks my presence here interferes 
with the accomplishment of this design.” 

“TI will never do it—never—never!” cried the 
poor lady vehemently, “it would be fraud. How 
could I meet the dead! He brought nothing, not a 
farthing. Will he not have the whole income while 
I live—and after that you will divide with him for 
my sake, George—I know you will!” 

‘** Mother,” said the youth earnestly, ‘‘ when you 
married a man twelve years younger than yourself 
I was but a thoughtless boy, but even then I had mis- 
givings with regard to the rash step; but it was 
anxiety regarding your happiness, and not for my 
own interests. I was a wild, fatherless child, with 
nothing on earth to love but my mother’”—here the 
young man’s voice was choked with tears—“ I said, 
let her be happy—happy in her own way—in loving 
another better than her own son, if it must be so, 
and I will strive to be content. I did not like the 
man—nothing on earth could ever make me like him. 
Children are keen observers ; I thought—forgive me, 
mother, this once I must speak out—I thought that he 
did not repay your devotion with the regard it 
merited—that your wealth—” 

‘* No, no, George, do not say that; have pity on 
me; that thought—oh, it has clung around me like a 
serpent. I have tried to crush it, to reason with my- 
self, and fling it off. Do not put it into words, harsh, 
cold words, they strike an old wound too cruelly— 
besides, it is not so! he loved me then, I am sure of 
it. Remember,” she added, looking up with a painful 
smile, ‘‘I was young—comparatively young—then, 
and even now, George, it is that thought which has 
filled my head with gray hairs. You do not know 
how I have suffered, or such words would never 
come from your lips.” 

‘Well, mother, be composed, I will say nothing 
to pain you,” said Stanton, taking her hand and press- 
ing it to his lips. ‘* Answer me—but I hardly need 
ask the question—do you love this man so much?” 

‘Better than my own soul,” she replied vehe- 
mently, while the blood flashed over pale face. 

‘‘ Beiter than*your son—than the memory of his 
father ?” 

‘‘ Better than the whole world—better than my 
hopes of the next!” she exclaimed, starting upright 
on the couch. 

‘‘ Mother!” The werd was uttered in atone of 
mournful reproach that would have touched a heart 
of stone. 

‘Forgive me, I was wild,” she said, sinking back 
to the pillow; ‘‘ but you are so young that any thing I 
say will seem like frenzy. You cannot understand 
the deep and absorbing love which is strongest and 
most fatal after the passions of youth are refined and 
concentrated in the soul. They tell you that the 
human heart never loves but once, and that true love 
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takes root only in youth. Do not believe them. 
Passions that start up in youth, compared to the deep 
affection of maturity, are but the foam which covers 
the red wine. I tell you that one moment of the love 
which is born in after life, the growth of a tried soul 
and cultivated intellect, is worth a whole eternity of 
youthful fancies. It combines all the delicacy of the 
blossom with the ripeness of the fruit that springs 
from it!” 

As she uttered these words, the excited woman 
once more sat upright on her couch, her sunken eyes 
sparkled, and the bloom of youth was not more lovely 
than the color which rushed over her cheek. As her 
son gazed upon that eloquent face, his lip trenibled 
and his eyes drooped, as it were beneath the weight 
of their thick lashes. 

** Ah, mother,” he said, ‘“‘ why should a love like 
that which you speak of be flung—” 

““Hush! interrupted the mother, placing her hand 
over his mouth, “I am getting faint, very faint, speak 
softly to me, for it seems as if my heart were break- 
ing!” She sunk slowly to her pillow, closed her 
eyes, and seemed to hold her breath. Stanton was 
terrified, but her hand was clinging to his, and when 
he would have started up the fingers tightened their 
hold and he sat down again. After a few moments 
she opened her eyes, and said in a low voice, 

“We must speak more quietly—this has happened 
to me once before to-night.” 

** Lie still, close your eyes, and hear what I have 
to say,” replied the youth tenderly. ‘‘ You love this 
man, and he is rendering you miserable, because you 
will not will him the wealth which my father intended 
for me. While this source of disagreement exists 
you cannot be happy. I am healthy, well educated, 
and twenty-one. This very night we met in the 
drawing-room, and he ordered me to leave his house 
—his house! Lie still, mother, I am composed, and 
only tell you this to explain how impossible it is for 
me to remain here. You shall give mea few hundred 
dollars—enough to take me into the Southwest—then 
make the will as he desires; perhaps, if gratified in 
this, he may render your life less wretched.” 

The poor woman wrung her son’s hand, and tears 
gushed through her closed lashes. 

“No,” she said, choking with sobs, “he might 
wish me dead then. Oh, Father in Heaven, forgive 
me! but, for my own sake, I have not the courage to 
make this iniquitous will !” " 

‘“‘ My poor mother! this is too terrible,” exclaimed 
the young man, starting up and pacing the room. 
“What can I do? how am I to act? by what power 
can I arouse her from this infatuation !’ 

“My son,” murmured Mrs. Hudson, “ come to me 
early in the morning, I shall be better then, and we 
will talk more fully of your departure—but remember, 
I never will sign away your inheritance.” 

Her voice was very faint, and Stanton felt that the 
interview had quite exhausted her, so he pressed a 
kiss on her forehead, and went out in silence. He 
found Lucy Lee in the breakfast-parlor, pale and 
anxious almost as himself. 

**Go to my mother,” he said, in a broken voice, 





“ soothe her if you can, and do not leave her till Mr. 
Hudson comes home.” 

Lucy found Mrs. Hudson in her bed-room, striving 
feebly to undress herself. She seemed pleased with 
the unobtrusive attentions offered by the young girl, 
smiled gratefully as the pillow was smcothed beneath 


her head, and after a brief interval sunk into a, 


troubled slumber. The slightest motion seemed to 
disturb the sleeper, so Lucy stole into the next room, 
leaving the chamber perfectly silent and enveloped 


in the soft twilight which stole in from the alabaster _ 


lamp. The young watcher had intended to sit up all 
night, but toward daybreak, after ascertaining that 
the invalid slept tranquilly, she gave way to the 
drowsy sensation that was creeping over her, and 
stretching herself on the couch sunk to sleep. 

It was deep in the morning when Lucy Lee awoke, 
but in that room it seemed scarcely dawn, for the sun- 
shine was lost amid the luxuriant plants through which 
it had to struggle, and, even at mid day, no broad 
lights were suffered to penetrate to the boudoir. 

She was startled at first by the sound of voices in 
the bed-chamber ; she arose and approached the door, 
but distinguishing the voice of young Stanton, drew 
back into a corner of the room, and seated herself on 
an ottoman, which was partially concealed by the 
pedestal of a marble Flora. Her heart was very 
heavy, and she listened to the murmured sounds, now 
and then broken with sobs, that came from the cham- 
ber with a vague sensation of dread. 

At length the door opened and George Stanton 
came forth. His face was pale, and there was that 
heavy, haggard look about his eyes that bespoke a 
night of unrest. A small writing-desk of ebony, inlaid 
with silver, stood upon one of the mosaic tables, and 
close by it, on the same table, stood another of satin 
wood and gold, scarcely larger than a jewel casket. 
Young Stanton went up to the table, and seemed to 
hesitate which of the desks to open. He turned, as if 
toenter the bed-room again, but observing a key in 
the ebony desk, opened that and took out a roll of 
bank notes, which he thrust into his vest pocket. 
After casting a lingering, and it would seem painful, 
glance around the room he went out, and in a few 
minutes after Lucy heard a carriage driven from the 
door. 

“He is gone—gone without looking at me—with- 
out thinking of me,” she murmured, while the tears 
sprung to her eyes. Then she added, and a tone of 
bitterness mingled with the murmured thought, 
‘““What am I that he should bear'me in remem- 
brance?” What was Lucy Lee? A pure-hearted, 
refined and beautiful girl, a gentlewoman from habit 
and education, but flung into poverty by the death of 
her parents—she was meekly performing her humble 
duties, and sacrificing all the little tastes and vanities 
of her sex for the grandmother who, like her, had 
learned to be cheerful under privation. Yet Lucy 
could chide herself for dreaming that George Stanton 
might have cast'a thought on her. 

How much humility there is in circumstance! 

When Lucy entered the bed-chamber Mrs. Hudson 
had her eyes closed, and seemed disposed to rest; so 
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the young watcher stole away, and lying down on the 


couch sunk to an uneasy slumber. She might have 
slept an hour, perhaps, when the door was flung 
rudely open, and Mr. Hudson entered the boudoir. 
He cast a glance at the young girl, who started up in 
affright, moved forward a step, as if to address her, 
and when she shrunk back, curved his lip into a 
scornful smile and turned away. 

“T believe Mrs. Hudson is asleep,” said Lucy, 
anxious to account for her presence there. ‘ She has 
not been well all night.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, pretty one, I have no 
thought of disturbing the old lady.”” Hudson laughed 
sneeringly as he spoke, and turned his bold eyes on 
the maiden with a look that brought the blood to her 
face. 

“If you can remain with Mrs. Hudson I will go to 
my room,” she said, almost haughtily. 

‘But I cannot remain with Mrs. Hudson, so you 
must remain here,” he replied, intercepting her with 
a jeering smile, and mimicking her manner; then 
changing his mien to one of haughty command, 
which was most natural to him, he motioned with his 
hand that she should resume her seat, and turning 
away opened the ebony writing-desk which we have 
before mentioned. After searching in it, at first 
carelessly, then with considerable interest, he turned 
toward the young girl, and fixed his eyes keenly on 
her face; then turned to the desk again and took out 
a private drawer, which underwent a close examina- 
tion, then closing the lid with violence, he turned the 
key, and, grasping it in his hand, came up to where 
Lucy was sitting. After gazing at her for a moment 
with an expression of mingled insolence and admi- 
ration, he said, “I left five hundred dollars in my 
desk last night, this morning it is gone! was that the 
reason you were so eager to quit the room ?” 

Lucy could notspeak. There was something in his 
face, handsome as it was, that frightened her ; she sat 
still, gazing at him, with her lips slightly apart, and 
trembling like the guilty creature he evidently be- 
lieved her to be. 

All at once his face relaxed into a winning smile, 
his bold dark eyes took a new expression. 

‘** You need not look so terrified, child,’’ he said in 
a low voice, “I am not likely to surrender up so 
much beauty to a police officer.” 

By this time Lucy had recovered something of her 
self-possession. ‘‘It was not me—you are mistaken, 
sir; Mr. Stanton took the money not more than an 
hour since. Mrs. Hudson will probably inform you 
that it was by her permission, as he was in her room 
some time before it was taken.” 

The change which came over Mr. Hudson’s face 
was fearful; his eyes flashed fire, and his tall form 
seemed trembling with impatience to hear more. 

**Ha! Mr. Stanton—and you saw him? By Jove! 
if this is true !” 

‘** Surely—surely there was no harm in it,” cried 
Lucy, overwhelmed with new apprehension. ‘ You 
cannot intend to harm Mr. Stanton ?” 

‘** Nonsense ! unclasp those pretty hands, child, and 
tell me all about it—of course I wish to know where 





so large a sum has gone to; that is all! but you can 
go down stairs now. The old lady is calling, and I 
may as well speak to her on the subject.” 

‘Lucy took prompt advantage of this permission. 
She went to the breakfast-room and sat down by a 
window, agitated and more unhappy than she had 
ever been in her life. She had scarcely been there 
ten minutes, when Mr. Hudson entered. 

** Ah, you are here?” he said with affected care- 
lessness. ‘“‘ Mrs.Hudson wished to speak with you; 
but it is no matter, the carriage has come and it would 
only take up time. Get your things. I can explain 
it all as we go along.” 

‘** Where am I going? What do you wish of me?” 

Hudson made no reply, but ordered a servant, who 
was passing the door, to bring Lucy’s bonnet and 
shawl. The moment they were brought, he hurried 
her into the carriage, still irresolute and bewildered. 

‘“ That was a strange freak of Stanton’s, going off 
so abruptly. His mother is much distressed about it, 
and even fancies that it was my wish. She has ex- 
plained about the money.” 

**T am glad of it!” exclaimed Lucy, joyfully, clasp- 
ing the little hands that lay beneath her shawl. 

‘But we must have Stanton back again,” said 
Hudson, smiling craftily, as he marked the eager and 
joyful countenance with which she listened to his 
words. ‘I would rather give five thousand, than 
have him leave the city after this fashion.” 

‘“‘ Oh, he will come back I am sure, when he knows 
of these kind feelings regarding him,” cried Lucy, 
quite won over by the interest which her companion 
exhibited in his step-son. 

‘* Yes, but there is the difficulty. He has started, 
no one can tell to what place, not even his mother, 
and he may sail for Europe before I can get sight of 
him. There is but one way to search him out, and it 
is for this that I brought you with me. We must tell 
all that we know of the matter to one of the magis- 
trates, and he will take means to find the runaway.” 

“To a magistrate,” repeated Lucy, faintly, “‘to a 
magistrate ?”’ 

** Oh, there is nothing in that to terrify you, child, 
I have but to distribute fifteen or twenty dollars among 
his offi—his men—and—” 

‘Tt is nothing more than this, you are sure, sir, that 
all you desire is to bring Mr. Stanton home again !” 
cried Lucy, almost gasping with anxiety. 

Mr. Hudson laughed a hearty natural laugh, which 
made the young girl quite ashamed of her suspicions. 
Just then the carriage stopped before that huge granite 
pile, in Centre street, which but for the sorrow, crime 
and death locked within its walls, might be dwelt 
upon with pride as an ornament to our city. But it 
struck Lucy with a sensation of terror and gloom— 
as she mounted the steps with the sombre perspective 
of huge gray pillars which filled the vestibule before 
her, each stained about the base by the poverty- 
stricken, the guilty, and the officers of justice, who 
for years had leaned against them, while talking over 
the prison gossip of the place—all courage forsook 
her, and turning her blanched face toward Mr. Hudson, 
she found words to say— 
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**Must-I go forward? Is there no other way by 
which Mr. Stanton can be found?” 

He answered only with a hurried exclamation of 
‘No, no!” and flinging open a door, ushered her into 
a large room, half full of people, with a long desk 
railed off on one side, and several persons sitting be- 
hind it, some of them writing, and one listening, with 
a sort of cold interest, to a person who was leaning 
over the railing, and talking very eagerly. One of 
these men at the desk recognized Mr. Hudson, and 
motioned him to come within the railing. They con- 
versed earnestly together a few moments, during 
which the magistrate now and then uttered a faint 
exclamation; and cast a glance at the trembling girl 
who stood outside clinging to the railing, and ready 
to drop from a consciousness that so many bold eyes 
were staring her in the face. 

After their earnest conference was over, the magis- 
trate left his seat, and led the way to a private-room, 
followed by Mr. Hudson and his trembling charge. 
There was nothing very terrible in it after all. Mr. 
Hudson and the magistrate chatted and laughed to- 
gether about various things—the money market, the 
trials then in progress, and at last, as if quite incident- 
ally, seemed to recollect that they had some particular 
business on hand. 

**Oh yes, this affair of your step-son; of course we 
must search him out fer you,” said the magistrate, 
taking up a little black volume, which one, having 


the slightest reverence for the bible, would never | 


dream of suspecting to be that holy book. ‘ Lay your 
hand on this, young lady ?” 

Lucy reached forth her hand and touched the book, 
greatly marveling what it could all mean. She had 
no idea of the legal forms of an oath, and never would 
have believed that any thing she had been taught to 
consider so awfully sacred could be offered between 
the pauses of a bantering conversation. She was 
confused by her situation, dizzy from want of sleep 
and continued excitement, and the low words which 
the magistrate hurried over fell on her ear quite in- 
distinctly. She pressed the book to her lips, however, 
as the magistrate directed, but it was with a hysteri- 
cal smile, for the whole proceeding struck her as 
almost ridiculous. The magistrate then began talking 
with her quite naturally, about the departure of young 
Stanton, and questioned her with considerable earnest- 
ness about the money which she had seen him take 
from the ebony desk. 

‘That will do!” he said at length, addressing Mr. 
Hudson. “ The young fellow has only two or three 
hours the start of us; we will send you news of him 
directly—never fear !” 

Hudson answered that he hoped so, and went out 
with Lucy, evidently highly satisfied with what had 
passed. 

Mrs. Hudson was in her boudoir at a late hour that 
night, for her husband had promised to return home 
early and bring news of her son. She had been ill 
during the afternoon, and seemed scarcely able to sit 
up even in the luxurious armed chair which Lucy 
had wheeled from the bed-room for her. Hour after 
hour crept by, and the alabaster lamp was burning 


dim, when the hall door was opened and shut with a 
jar, which made the invalid start from her seat. Heavy 
and unsteady footsteps ascended the stairs, and Mr. 
Hudson presented himself before his wife, flushed 
with wine, and brutalized by the evil spirit that had 
reigned in his bosom all day. = 

**So, old girl, you would sit up to hear the news, 
ha!” he said, flinging his hat on a table, and falling 
heavily on the couch, with his head almost in Lucy 
Lee’s lap, who started up and withdrew to a distant 
corner of the room. ‘ Don’t let me drive you away, 
pretty one. Well, thank Heaven, I have got enough 
to tell you!” 

**Ts George found—will he return? have you per- 
suaded him ?” cried Mrs. Hudson, leaning forward in 
her chair and nervously grasping the arm. 

** Found—to be sure he is!” replied the husband, 
doubling one of the crimson cushions, placing it be- 
neath his head, and dashing the bright and disheveled 
hair back from his eyes. 

‘Why is he not here then? Will he come in the 
morning?” 

“Ha, ha—in the morning! Yes, if the turnkeys 
will let him out. He is safely caged, old girl, have 
no fear of that—has a nice ce-nfortable cell in the City 
Prison, third corridor, no—confound it, I forget the ex- 
act address—perfectly genteel though, I assure you !” 

Mrs. Hudson fell back in her chair before she could 
speak a word. 

Lucy Lee sprang forward, her cheek white as death, 
and her eyes on fire. ‘ My doubts were true, then— 
man, or fiend rather, answer me. Have I been used 
to accomplish his destruction? Was it to accuse him 
that I was persuaded to that horrible place this mor- 
ning?” 

‘No one but a simple-hearted idiot like yourself 
would ask the question,” replied Hudson. “ Certainly 
you have sworn against him, and shall again !” 

** Never !”’ burst from the indignant lips of the out- 
raged girl, ‘ never.” 

‘We may as well understand each other!” Said 
Hudson, starting up and throwing off the flippant tone 
he had hitherto used. ‘‘George Stanton is im- 
prisoned on your evidence and mine, for taking five 
hundred dollars from my desk. I have given bonds 
for your appearance on trial as a witness. Let me 
see the slightest disposition to evade this duty, and I 
withdraw the bonds, which gives you a berth, also, in 
the pleasant pile we visited this morning!” 

Lucy could make no answer. Her beautiful lips 
turned white, and the fire grew dusky in her brown 
eyes. Bitter loathing of the bad man before her took 
possession of her heart, and she left the room, faint 
with the terrible emotions he had excited. 

The moment she was gone Hudson turned to his 
wife. ‘‘We, too, must understand each other, ma- 
dam. For years I have been striving to win a poor 
evidence of the love you have professed for me. I 
have played the hypocrite, cajoled, persuaded, to no 
purpose. That boy always stood foremost in your 
heart. His fate isin my hands now. I can prove 
him a thief—a thief, madam—do you understand !” 

**No, no, you cannot!” criedthe wretched woman, 
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wringing her hands, ‘‘ he thought it was my desk, the 
money is lying there now. I forgot to tell him it was 
the satin-wood desk, but there is the money, I had 
been saving it for him a longtime. Take it and re- 
pay yourself!” 

** And do you think it is the money I care for—no, 
no. It is the act—the power which gives me a grasp 
of iron on him and you. I tell you he can be proven 
a thief—will be sent to the State Prison for years— 
ruined, degraded forever, if I proceed against him.” 

* But you will not—oh Hudson, you will not! It is 
too horrible !” 

**On one condition I will not proceed against him. 
You can guess the condition. Tuat wit.” 

**T must not make it; I dare not. Oh Hudson, be 
content. The income is immense—you have always 
had that—always shall have it while I live!” cried 
the poor woman rising, with an effort to fling her 
arms around his neck; but he pushed her rudely back. 

“While you dive! and must I enjoy wealth only 
while I am doing penance for it?” 

** Oh Hudson, do not speak in this way. You are 
angry, I know, but have pity on me to-night; I am 
ill—worse than you think. This cruel threat has cut 


‘me to the heart. Unsay it, Hudson, if you ever loved 


me, I beseech you unsay it!” 

“Tf 1 ever loved you! \ Thank Heaven, the power 
is mine now. Iam no longer forced to play the hy- 
pocrite. Listen, madam, I never did love you. Never 
would have tied myself, body and soul, to an old 
woman, had I dreamed of your obstinate avarice 
about the property.” 

As he uttered these fiendish words, the poor woman 
made a step backward, uttered a single sharp cry and 
fell. Those who heard that shriek never forgot it to 
their dying day. 

That morning before daylight old grandmother Lee 
was aroused by a noise in her chamber. The quilt 
was softly lifted, and a form that seemed cut from 
marble, crept to her side. 

‘‘Grandmother, put your arms around me, I am 
chilled through and through!’ murmured Lucy Lee. 

“Poor child, how is this? You are cold, your 
voice sounds strange, and how youtremble! What 
have they done to you?” 

‘* Hush, grandmother, do not ask me to-night. Let 
us be still—poor Mrs. Hudson. is dead !” 

Weeks went by. The newspapers had heralded 
Mrs. Hudson’s death in many a flattering paragraph. 
She had died, suddenly, those faithful chronicles in- 
formed the world, of a heart disease, which had long 
kept her an invalid. They spoke truly; she had 
perished of a heart disease—that which slowly, silent- 
ly, but oh how surely, carries so many women to 
their graves. 

Young Stanton’s arrest had been kept from the pub- 
lic prints, and people wondered why the son was 
absent from his mother’s funeral—why Mr. Hudson 
was thus left alone to sustain the burthen of his ter- 
rible bereavement. She had been buried a week be- 
fore that son heard of her death, and then it was from 
the lips of a prison-keeper. To the obtuse mind of 
this man the youth scarcely seemed to heed the in- 





telligence; he neither wept nor spoke, but his lips 
turned white, and his teeth were suddenly clenched, 
and when the keeper came back, some two hours 
after, the prisoner was sitting in the same posture, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor, and one foot pressed 
hard upon the stone flags, as if he fancied that some 
hated thing was being crushed to death beneath his 
heel. He had clenched one hand, and, save this, not 
a muscle seemed to have changed. All at once he 
started up, drew a deep breath and exclaimed— 

‘ New, now, I can wrestle for life and death with 
this man !” 

Three weeks after this Lucy Lee sat alone with 
her grandmother. Up to that time she had been rest- 
less and feverish, with a vain struggle to evade the 
destiny that seemed forcing her on to destroy the be- 
ing she best loved onearth. During the last four 
days she had been frequently closeted wtih an old 
lawyer, whom her father had known in his lifetime, 
and now, on the day which preceded the trial, her 
soft nature seemed absolutely changed, she was so 
keenly anxious. 

“Come, grandma, come, it is time,” she said, at 
length starting up and taking her bonnet from the 
bed. ‘Pray, tie this bonnet—see how my hands 
tremble—come, get your things !” 

‘‘But where are you going, child?” cried the old 
woman anxiously. 

*‘Ah! Ihave not told you—I have been thinking 
over all these things morning and night close by your 
side without speaking of them. I am going to the 
city prison. Hark! the clock is striking; come, 
grandmother, come !” 

They went out together, the aged woman and the 
young girl—threaded the busy streets swiftly, for, in 
her anxiety, the old woman forgot decrepitude and 
age. They reached the prison, and passed through 
the dark, gloomy entrance that leads into the heart of 
that miserable abode. It was strange, but even in her 
excited state the young girl remembered every direc- 
tion that the lawyer had given. A pass was handed 
her at the desk. The prison door was swung open, 
and the two passed through a court into another 
building, up a flight of stairs, up, and up. The old 
lady followed close after Lucy, and before them went 
a keeper, swinging an iron key in his hand. Up in 
the third corridor, on a path of stone so narrow that 
their garments brushed an iron door at every step or 
two, and with only a low railing between them and 
the depths below, they paused—the turnkey first, 
then Lucy, and after her the grandmother, for no two 
persons could walk abreast on the high and narrow 
shelf over which so much misery had walked. The 
key was turned; the irons about the door crashed 
gloornily as it was flung open, and the turnkey bade 
them enter, 

‘Stay here, grandmother, I will come back soon.” 

The old woman made no reply, her head was get- 
ting giddy, and she crept back to the landing-place 
by the stairs and waited patiently. 

Lucy entered the cell, and the officer pushed the 
door to and moved away—he was a feeling man and 
had compassion on her youth. 
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Young Stanton started to his feet as Lucy entered. 
His eye brightened, and the color came and went in 
his cheeks—while she stood before him pale and 
panting for breath. 

“Mr. Stanton, forgive me! I have come to ask 
this—I have come to say that nothing on earth shall 
ever make me swear against you,” she said at last; 
‘that man may imprison me, he may kill me, but I 
will not swear.” 

Stanton sat down, and taking the poor girl’s hand 
drew her gently to his side. “Tell me,” he said, 
while a tear stole to his eyes, “ first tell me of my 
mother.” She told him all—her visit to the police 
office—her regret—the agony she had suffered—and 
then described that death scene in the boudoir. The 
young man had nerved himself to hear all ; his frame 
shook, but there was no moisture in his eyes, when 
she ceased speaking. There was silence for a mo- 
ment and then he spoke. 

‘She is dead! he is her murderer, and yet suffered 
to go at large. Lucy Lee, yon Heaven is my judge 
I am innocent—I thought it was her desk from which 
you saw me take the money—I am innocent and yet 
he, the murderer, triumphs in my ruin.” 

** No, he does not triumph yet!” 

** But he will—nothing can satisfy him now but my 
conviction. My poor mother died under the torture, 
and without making the wil] that would have disin- 
herited me. When I am in the state prison, disgraced, 
branded, deprived of civil rights, who will contest 
the possession of this property with him? Do you 
understand this, Lucy ?” 

“Do I understand!” cried Lucy, with a burning 
cheek. ‘Has he not told me all this—has he not fol- 
lowed me to my poor garret-home—oflered to share 
the spoil, to marry me, the sewing-girl, if I would 
but give the evidence which, if given, would too 
surely convict you.” 

“The villain, the double-dyed villain, he would 
despoil me every way !” cried Stanton. 

«Listen! I will save you. I have been with a 
lawyer, and came to say this, What if I refuse to 
swear—they can but imprison me a few months—a 
year, perhaps more—what is that? These cells are 
not so very gloomy after all! As for grandmother, 
you will take care of her, and they will let her come 
to see me sometimes. It will not be for long, I dare 
say—what good will it do them to lock upa poor 
little girl like me? No, no, the imprisonment is no- 
thing—I will refuse to swear when they call for me 
to-morrow!” The young girl spoke hurriedly, and 
her soft eyes, full of beautiful enthusiasm, were 
lifted pleadingly to his face. She trembled lest he 
should refuse to be saved by her. He could not guess 
what joy it would be to lie in one of those narrow 
cells and fee! that thus she had shielded him from ruin. 

The young man was strongly moved; tears sparkled 
in his eyes, his cheeks burned, and a smile, the first 
that had visited his lips for weeks, trembled over them. 
Some bright and beautiful thought had evidently 
broken upon him—something more thrillingly joyful 
even than gratitude. 

‘“‘ And would you suffer this to save me, Lucy ?” 


** Ah, that is little, so little you cannot understand !” 
she cried, clasping her hands joyfully, for she saw 
that he would accept her help. 

** But they might keep you here for years, the law 
gives no limits. It is contempt of court!” 

**T know, the lawyer told me all about it, but if you 
take care of grandmother I do not mind that.” 

The young man started from his seat and walked 
up and down the cell, while she lifted her timid eyes 
to his face with a look of anxious solicitude. He met 
that tender and anxious glance—again his face lighted 
up, and sitting down he took her hand—his trembled 
like an aspen— 

‘There is yet another way—the wife cannot give 
evidence against her husband—will you be my wife, 
Lucy?” 

She did not speak, the surprise, the joy was too 
great; but her brighi lips parted, her bosom heaved, 
and the snowy lids fell softly over those large, tender 
eyes; she could not look him in the face! If Lucy 
Lee could not look the prisoner in the face then, how 
could she ever think of it after he had folded her to 
his heart, and kissed her lips, her eyes, and even the 
curls that fell over her cheek, at least half a dozen 
times. Sweet Lucy Lee! as she said, that cell was 
not so very gloomy after all. 

And there was old Grandmother Lee sitting on the 
cold stairs all this time, and every body might have 
forgotten her but for the kind turnkey, who came at 
last and led her into the cell. Directly after he was 
seen to pass out from the prison, smiling as few men 
ever smile beneath that gloomy portal. He returned 
with a clergyman, who remained within the prison 
perhaps half an hour, and then went away looking 
cheerful and happy, as if he had been performing 
some very pleasant duty. As he turned toward 
Broadway the clergyman met Mr. Hudson, with crape 
on his hat, and looking troubled, as became his 
widowed condition. The good clergyman had just 
officiated in a very agreeable scene, and not dream- 
ing of any connection between the parties, described 
it to his afflicted parishioner, with a kind desire that 
it might cheer him. 

Mr. Hudson ground his teeth as he listened, bade 
the clergyman a hasty good morning, and hurried 
home. The servants were hard at work all day in 
the widower’s dwelling, packing plate and other 
valuables, while he was busy at the banks and among 
the brokers in Wall street. Early in the morning he 
went on board the Great Western. 

The trial came on in due form. The prisoner was 
in his seat—the district attorney opened his case, and 
Lucy Lee was calied to the stand. 

**T object to the evidence of this lady,” interposed 
the defending counsel, ‘‘ she is the prisoner’s wife.” 

The district attorney looked puzzled, glanced at the 
opposing counsel, at the prisoner, and at the beautiful 
face of the witness, who was timidly withdrawing 
from the stand, shook his head and sat down. The 
judge smiled, the opposing counse! laughed slyly, and 
asked the district attorney if he had any other wit- 
nesses. 





Altogether it was a very pleasant trial. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is really too bad in you, Mynheer Van Pelt, to 
think of marrying that pretty young niece of yours to 
that clown your son! And although, like the owl, 
you may with blinked eyes look upon him as the per- 
fection of every manly grace and beauty, let me tell 
you, you are entirely alone in your opinion. Just 
raise your head, if you please, from that paper, over 
which you have been dozing for an hour or more, 
and look upon dear little Meeta—now turn your head 
to the left and view your stupid son Nicholas—now 
to your tzner man, and demand if you are not insist- 
ing upon a deed for which already your conscience 
pricks you! But not wishing the reader to see with 
the eyes of the partial father, I will endeavor to limn 
this youthful pair, destined to become man and wife 
(Cupid willing! *‘ ay, there’s the rub!) by the arbi- 
trary decision of Mynheer Van Pelt. 

The cheeks of Meeta were like the blush of a sun- 
set cloud o’er beds of lilies--the complexion of 
Nicholas like a withered sun-flower. Meeta’s lips 
were as twin rose-buds—his like mulberries. Her 
eyebrows like the young crescent moon o’erarching 
a star—his an incipient whisker placed longitudinally 
over eyes of that whitish gray usually considered 
more becoming to fedines than humans. The beau- 
tiful golden hair of Meeta, parted over a brow whiter 
than alabaster, fell below her waist in luxuriant ring- 
lets—his, in color a dingy red, stood up “ like quills 
upon the fretted porcupine,” around a low forehead, 
seamed in the middle by the constant elevation of the 
eyebrows—aping wisdom! Titania was not more 
graceful and delicate than Meeta—and for lankness, 
length, and bone, commend me to Ichabod Crane for 
a fac simile of Nicholas Van Pelt. And to think of 
uniting such a pair, the complaisant reader will agree 
with me, was, to say the least of it, very absurd in 
old Mynheer Van Pelt. 

Upon this particular evening a bright wood fire 
was blazing and crackling up the broad open fire- 
place of a large room, half kitchen half sitting-room, 
in an old-fashioned stone house, nestled amid the 
verdant Catskills, a genuine Knickerbocker both 
within and without. It was very old too, and, like 
many other such ancient domicils, had the reputation 
of owning a ghost! which, in these degenerate days, 
when houses are built ghost-proof and wisdom has 
voted that respectable corps all to the shades, must 
certainly be considered greatly in its favor. The 
story went, that a spirited damsel of the race of Van 
Pelt, having been forced into a marriage by an ava- 
ricious father with a person whom she did not love, 
in a fit of passion committed murder upon the body 
of the unfortunate bride-groom, although she had 
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probably never heard of the luckless Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, and then proceeded deliberately to hang 
herself upon a branch of the same old willow tree, 
which, though lopped and shattered by time, still 
bends over the merry stream which now, as then, 
leaps singing and laughing from rock to rock, until 
it joins the placid river below. Although buried 
deep in the ground, they were too airy spirits to be 
kept cramped within such narrow lodgings, and had 
often been seen by some late stroller from the neigh- 
boring ale-house sitting upon their own graves at 
midnight playing chuck-farthing; nor did they con- 
fine themselves within the precincts of the church- 
yard, but whisked, all in white, through the shady 
lanes, and went rumbling and groaning about the 
walls of the old mansion, oftentimes cutting many 
strange capers in the cellar and larder. I should be 
unwilling to contradict the voice “o’ a hale kintra 
side,” nor would it be for the advantage of my story 
to do so. 

But I had forgotten I left such a good fire blazing 
upon the hearth, and lighting up the exploits of 
Sampson as done in delf, sky-blue and white,. he 
figures around the tiled chimney. Drawn up in front 
of this cheerful blaze is a large round table of black 


walnut, waxed until its glossy surface might. well 


serve the need of mirrors. Upon this is placed two 
tall brass candiesticks, by whose light Mynheer Van 
Pelt is still poring over the weekly paper. On the 
opposite side sits Meeta, her fingers busily plying the 
knitting-neediles, their cheerful click, click, forming a 
pleasing accompaniment to the crackling of the fire, 
whilst ensconced in one corner, perfectly at his ease, 
which, interpreted, means that his elbows are resting 
on his knees, his hands supporting his chin, and his 
eyes on Meeta, is Nicholas; andI am glad for my 
own part she returns his would-be tender glances 
with so much coolness. 

At length the old gentleman throws down the paper 
—rubs his hands briskly together—then giving the 
blazing logs a punch, which sends a stream of sparks 
like miniature rockets flying up the chimney, he 
casts a roguish glance at Meeta, and then at his son, 
and, addressing the former, says— 

“Well, Meeta, you rogue, it is the first of Novem- 
ber, you know !” 

The slightest possible shade of vexation rested on 
her sunny brow, but Meeta made no answer. 
‘‘ Meeta, Meeta, did you hear?” quoth Nicholas. 

‘T did,” was the rather tart reply. 

‘“ He! he! he! Well, Meeta—” 

‘Yes, my dear,” interrupted the father, ‘‘ the first 
of November is here, and on New Year, you know, 
you are to become—” 
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“ He! he! he! Mrs. Nicholas Van Pelt!” added 
Nicholas. 

‘“‘ Be quiet!” said the affectionate Van Pelt senior. 
Then turning to his niece, he continued—“ You are 
a good girl, Meeta, a very good little girl, and ever 
since your poor father and mother died, when you 
were no higher than this table, you have always been 
dutiful and affectionate, yes, you have—and you de- 
serve the happiness in store for you, you do—yes, 
you shall be mistress of this fine farm, a better than 
which the whole state cannot show, and of this good 
substantial old home-stead and all it contains, and the 
cows, and the sheep, and the geese, turkeys and 
chickens—yes, Meeta, and you shall be my own dear 
daughter—” 

** And Mrs. Nicholas Van Pelt!” again quoth the 
son. 

Meeta arose and threw her arms around the neck 
of her uncle: 

‘You have always been a father to me, dear uncle 
—I am happy enough now, indeed I am—lI do not 
wish to be mistress here—O no! Then let me still 
take care of you, and let cousin Nicholas find some 
other wife.” 

‘Ha! what—what, Meeta! No, no, you alone 
shall reign here! Ha! Nick, would you choose an- 
other wife ?” said her uncle.” 

Nicholas unfolded himself, and looking very senti- 
mental, rose from his seat, and striding round after 
the fashion children sometimes set a pair of tongs 
walking, stooped over Meeta and giving her a hearty 
smack cried— 

‘No, no, cousin Meeta, no wife but you.” 

Meeta was about to answer, when there came a 
knocking at the outer door, and before any one could 
say ‘‘ come in,” a tall, handsome youth had entered. 
Doffing his seal-skin cap, displaying a thicket of 
luxuriant black curls, a high, open forehead, and 
eyes black and sparkling with fun, he exclaimed— 

‘* Well, good evening to you, good folks—passing 
by on my way to the village I thought I would give 
you a call.” 

‘“* And youare heartily welcome, Roger Beekman,” 
cried the old gentleman. ‘Come, draw up a chair, 
man—why, Meeta, hav’nt you a word to say to an 
old friend?” 

But the eyes of both parties, having a language of 
their own, had already said a great deal, and, as it did 
not seem necessary for the lips to trouble themselves, 
Meeta only bowed. 

‘“Well, Roger,” said Mynheer, slapping him on 
the knee, “we were just having a little family chat ; 
and as I know, from your long acquaintance with us, 
that you must feel an interest in all that concerns our 
little Meeta,” (here a bright blush settled on neck, 
cheek and brow of Meeta, while a meaning smile 
curled the saucy mouth of Roger,) “ you will be 
happy to hear that the wedding-day is fixed between 
her and Nicholas—yes, what do you think of New 
Year, Roger ?” 

“The Old Harry!” thought Roger, and just at 
that particular moment his hee! ground very hard 
upon some queer substance. 





“Oh! oh! my foot! my foot!” groaned Nicholas. 

“Bless my soul, is that your foot! Beg your par- 
don, my dear fellow!” cried Roger. ‘New Year’s, 
eh!” 

*« Yes, New Year’s,” continued the old gentleman, 
‘and I tell you what, my boy, if it is agreeable to 
you, I should like to have you stand up with Meeta— 
Nicholas I mean.” 

‘My dear Mr. Van Pelt,” exclaimed Roger, glanc- 
ing at Meeta, ‘‘ you may depend upon itI will doso!” 

** In fact, I don’t see how we could have the wed- 
ding without,” added Mynheer. 

‘Indeed I should be very sorry to have Miss 
Meeta married without me!” said Roger, bowing 
with great gravity to the bride elect. 

‘Yes, and so would she, too, I’ll warrant—eh! 
Meeta !” rejoined the old gentleman. ‘ But come, 
Nicholas, talking is dry work—let’s have a mug of 
new cider, and a dish of those golden pippins.” 

And in the enjoyment of such good farmer cheer 
an hour passed off, during which Roger joked Nicho- 
las, argued with Mynheer, and exchanged many a 
sly glance with demure Miss Meeta. At length he 
rose to depart, and shaking Mynheer Van Pelt warmly 
by the hand, he next held that of the pretty niece 
rather longer between his own than even Nicholas 
thought necessary, and then seizing the latter by both 
bony wrists he griped them with such a tight and 
friendly grip, that Nicholas, wincing under the inflic- 
tion, exclaimed, as Roger closed the door— 

‘Hang the fellow—he has heels and paws like a 
bear !” . 

* Well, I’ll to bed—it is past nine o’clock,’’ said 
Mynheer. 

“And so will I, too,” echoed Nicholas; ‘‘ good 
night, Meeta, remember New Year’s!” And both 
father and son left the room. 

Minutes rolled on and stil] Meeta sat by the fire, in 
what would seem a species of April day meditation, 
to judge from the alternate sunshine and shadows 
which flitted over her countenance. The clock 
ticked steadily on in its upright mahogany case, the 
cricket chirped merrily in the corner, and it was not 
until the decaying fire warned her of the lateness of 
the hour, that Meeta prepared to retire to her little 
bed-room. As she was about to leave the room, she 
was startled by a very gentle tap at the window—it 
was fortunate she did not think to scream, for almost 
at the same instant a well known voice whispered : 

“Tt is only me, Meeta,” while, throwing up the 
sash, me leaped in, in the wz-questionable shape of 
Roger Beekman !” 

** Dear Roger, how could you be so imprudent !” 
exclaimed Meeta. 

*¢ We will talk about that another time,” answered 
Roger, ‘‘ xow, I want to know what is to be done to 
put off this hated marriage ?” 

‘*Oh, Roger, what canI do? I never, never will 
marry Nicholas, and yet to distress my good old 
uncle—thus to disappoint his fondest hopes—indeed, 
Roger, I cannot bear to think of it.” 

**If you will but help me, Meeta, I have a project 
by which I am almost certain that stupid clown will 
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not only refuse to marry you, but that your uncle 
will also give his consent to our own union, dearest. 
What do you think of such a plan as that, now?” 
cried Roger, dancing round the table and snapping 
his fingers. 

“But how? In what way do you expect to work 
such a miracle ?” 

That her lover would have satisfied her curiosity 
there is no doubt, but at that interesting moment a 
step was heard in the passage. Roger quickly sprung 
through the window, which Meeta had softly but 
hastily closed, just as the door opened and Nicholas 
entered. 

‘“Why, Meeta, are you up yet?” he exclaimed, 
“have you heard any noises ?” 

‘“ None,” answered Meeta. 

‘Well, J have, a very queer buzzing noise.” 

‘Perhaps it was me covering up the fire,” said the 
naughty girl. 

“No, I guess more likely the foxes have got into 
the hen-roost—I ’Il see.” 

**O do n’t, Nicholas!” for reasons of her own, 
cried Meeta. 

“Yes I will, and if I catch them there, I’ll come 
back and get my gun—I’l] shoot them !” 

‘¢ Oh, cousin, do n’t.” 

But notwithstanding her entreaties, Nicholas broke 
away from her, opened the door, and stretching out 
his long neck peered into the darkness. 

‘‘ Something rushed violently past him, knocking 
his head with great force against the door-post, while 
a hollow voice close to his ear cried : 

“ Buzz-z-ze!” : 

“Oh Lord! O Lord! what’s that?” exclaimed 
Nicholos, paler than ashes, sinking down upon the 
floor! And now, although Meeta knew very well 
what it was, she never said a word, but clasping her 
hands and uttering a hysterical laugh, fled from the 
room. 

CHAPTER II. 

The next morning the right ear of Nicholas was of 
a changeable green and yellow, as if it had received 
some terrible bruise. 

“Tt must have been a bat!” said Mynheer Van 
Pelt, looking at the swollen member. 

* Yes, it must have been a bat!” said Meeta softly, 
‘‘Tve been told they will bite !” 

‘* 4 bat! Do you think a bat could bite like that ?” 
exclaimed the indignant Nicholas, twisting his head 
quickly round, so as to display the injured ear to the 
eyes of his cousin. ‘‘ No, I tell you, ’t was a dlow! 
A bat indeed! could a bat make that horrible noise ?” 

**Pooh, pooh!” said the old gentleman, ‘ you 
were only a little nervous—the bat flapped its wings 


in your face, you dodged, and in dodging you knocked 


your ear!” — 

‘¢ But the noise !” 

“Why that was only the buzzing in your own 
brain at the concussion.” 

Nicholas shook his head incredulously, made no 
reply, but after sipping his coffee taok down his hat 
and without speaking left the house. He sauntered 





moodily on down the lane, never lifting his head, or 
taking any note of the charming scene about him. 
It was a lovely morning for the season—a silvery 
haze spread itself over the landscape, softening and 
beautifying every object : 

“cc ; 
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In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
And through the ice the crimson berries glow.”’ 

Nicholas had not proceeded far when who should 
he see coming rapidly up the lane but Roger Beek- 
man. He now hastened his pace, and stopping his 
friend, related, with rueful face and truth-proclaiming 
ear, the occurrence of the last night. 

Roger listened with a very grave countenance : 

“Very strange! very singular!’ he muttered. 
‘* Did you say it was midnight?” 

‘No, I don’t think it was so late,” replied Nicho- 
las. ‘I had been asleep, though, when I first heard 
the noise.” 

“ Em—em—em—singular !” 

‘Father and Meeta, however, persist in saying it 
was nothing but a bat !” 

“A bat! ha! ha! ha! a bat! what, and leave such 
a mark as that!” Then, with a most incredulous 
look, he added, “‘ but t might have been !” 

“Then you don’t really think it was, do you?” 
asked Nicholas. 

*‘ Hem—I wish I did!” 

“ Why, what do you think it was?” 

Like Lord Burleigh, Roger shook his head three 
times solemnly—folded his arms over his breast— 
compressed his lips, elevated his eye-brows, and beat 
the ‘ devil’s tatoo,” as it is called, with his foot upon 
the frosty leaves. 


‘‘ What do you think it was?” again demanded- 


Nicholas. 

‘T should be loth to say, rashly'” replied Roger, 
in a deep bass voice,” “ although my mind is made 
up !” 

“ Why—why—wh-at—you don’t think it was—” 

‘** A Ghost!” said Roger solemnly. 

** A Gh-ost !” 

“There is no one near, is there?” continued Ro- 
ger, looking around among the trees, ‘‘ because there 
are so many would-be sensible people in the world, 
who, like egregious fools, deny the existence of—you 
understand—that I would not be overheard on any 
account—now, my dear friend,” he added, drawing 
close to the gaping Nicholas, and speaking in a whis- 
per, ‘I am not ashamed to own to you (you are sure 
nobody hears) that J am not so skeptical !” 

The eyes of Nicholas expanded wonderfully. 

“Did it ever strike you that I always leave your 
house uncommonly early?” asked Roger. 

(The fellow never left until absolutely hinted away 
by Mynheer.) 

“ Why, n-o—ye-s,” replied the complaisant Ni- 
cholas. 

“JT thought you had; and now I'll fell you the 
reason,” and here Roger whispered something in the 
ear of Nicholas, which set him shaking like an aspen 
leaf—then added, ‘‘ you know the story !” 
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‘¢ Ye-s—and then you think it was the ghost of the 
murdered Von Snufile that I heard and felt last night !” 

‘“‘T have no doubt of it, my poor friend!” 

‘‘ But why should he appear to me ?” ; 

“ Aye, there’s the mystery,” replied Roger, then 
pacing back and forth for some moments in deep 
thought, he at length approached Nicholas, and taking 
him by a button of his coat, said: 

“You must excuse my frankness, my friend, 
but. tell me, had you ever any reason to doubt the 
love of Meeta—in short, do you think she is equally 
as desirous of the marriage as yourself?” 

‘‘ Why, you know, girls always act contrary,” 
replied Nicholas, ‘I guess she likes me, though she 
never told me so.” 

‘‘ Did she ever say she did not?” 

“* Why, yes, to be plain with you, she has told me 
more than once that she didn’t want to marry me— 
but then father says that’s woman’s way, and I must 
not mind her !” 

“Ah! that’s it—that’s it! I have found it out 
now!” exclaimed Roger. 

“Found out what?” cried the puzzled Nicholas. 

‘ That it’s a warning—a warning! My dear 
friend, I pity you—you know thestory—the unwilling 
bride murdered her bridegroom!! It’s a warning, 
Good heavens, my friend, I pity you!” And having 
given his rival this ‘‘ bitter fancy” to chew, Roger 
walked rapidly away. 

Poor Nicholas. moved through mists and shadows 
that day, he scarcely dared to stir lest the ghost of Von 
Snuffle might be at his elbow. Mynheer Van Pelt 
could not tell what to make of his.son, and it hap- 
pened most unfortunately that Meeta, little thinking 
she was harping upon the same string which had so 
jangled the brains of her lover, kept on talking about 
ghosts and goblins! Night came, and Nicholas went 
early to bed, hoping to outsleep the ghost. Vain 
attempt! For at. the dead heur of midnight, what 
seemed a female figure glided slowly to his bedside— 
waved her arm solemnly above her head, cried 
‘** Beware !” and vanished. 

Now, whether Meeta had any thing to do with this 
or not, I shall not pretend to say. All I know is, that 
about five minutes afier the ghost disappeared, she 
disrobed herself of something strangely resembling a 
table-cloth, or a.sheet, and laughed until her beautiful 
eyes swam. in tears! While Nicholas, covered head 
and ears in the bed-clothes, lay trembling and shiver- 
ing till morning. 

Never was Meeta more kind than in her inquiries 
at breakfast.. Did not cousin Nicholas feel well? he 
looked pale she thought—did not uncle think so too ? 
had his rest been disturbed ? “‘ Oh these woman-hind !” 

In the course of the morning Roger made his ap- 
pearance, and was immediately led out toa corner 
of the barn by Nicholas, that he might unfold to him 
the terrors of the night; and it is needless to say that 
such comfort as Job received was his reward. 





CHAPTER III. 
It was perhaps a week after this that Meeta ex- 
pressed a wish to visit a young friend, residing some 





two or three miles distant, and, as in duty bound, 
Nicholas accompanied her. The visit was undoubt- 
edly a very pleasant one, and the hours slipped away 
so delightfully that the moon already silvered the 
tree tops, ere they set out upon their return. About 
half a mile from the family mansion, was a thick 
wood, some rods in extent, and as they entered ‘its: 
gloomy depths, which the rays of the moon had not 
yet penetrated, Nicholas, screwing up his courage, 
began to talk and jest loudly, and even ventured upon 
saying several very tender things to Meeta. 

Suddenly was heard a hollow groan! 

Nicholas dropped the reins, and his hair stood erect 
with terror. 

Another groan still deeper. 

‘** Meeta, did not you hear something ?” tremblingly 
asked Nicholas. 

But, having a moment before commenced singing 
‘** Meet me by moonlight,” she probably heard neither 
the question nor its cause, or she would undoubtedly 
have answered. 

A tall white figure, with fiery eye-balls, now rushed 
suddenly across the road—bounded into the wagon— 
bounced Nicholas out head over heels—then quietly 
dropping into the vacant seat, uttered another tre- 
mendous groan, or rather howl, and drove rapidly 
away with Meeta! 

And was not she almost frightened to death? Why, 
bless you, no, on the contrary, she laughed immode- 
rately, and so did the ghost! 

“Poor fellow!” she exclaimed at length, ‘‘ I hope 
he is not hurt !” 

‘Never fear,” cried the ghost, dropping off his 
head, and displaying in lieu the round roguish one of 
Roger Beekman, ‘‘I took good care to aim at a soft 
pile of dry leaves—but now tell me, dear Meeta, how 
does the plot succeed?’ 

“Oh, admirably, Roger,” repled the naughty girl. 
**T really believe at times he is afraid of me, for I 
have caught him looking at me in such a queer 
manner! I told him last night that as uncle willed it 
so, I supposed I must marry him, but that he might 
have cause to repent of it—I added, too, in a very 
significant manner, that strange things had been done 
within the walls of the old house, and might be again!” 

‘“Ha! ha! ha! good! well what did he say ?” 

‘*‘O turned pale, and left the room; and I believe 
has already hinted to uncle that he has altered his 
mind, and would rather look for another wife.” 

** And that he shall do pretty quick, by all my 
hopes of matrimony !’ exclaimed Roger. 

But we will shut our ears to the many tender vows 
uttered on the way home, and merely state that after 
leaving Meeta safely under the little trellised porch, 
Roger started homeward, meeting Nicholas about 
half way, plodding on pale, frightened and weary ! 
Of course, Roger was much astonished at the en- 
counter : 

‘* Why, my dear friend, is it possible this is you ! 
Why what is the matter? how pale you look—or is 
it the moon ? 

Nicholas gasped out, ‘ It’s the ghost !"” 





‘* Ah! what again!” 
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And Roger listened attentively to a somewhat ex- 
aggerated account of the evening’s adventure, throw- 
ing in at the right intervals all the proper “ ohs !” 
and “ ahs!” of astonishment. 

**And Meeta, Nicholas—good heavens! what be- 
came of her!” 

“T don’t know, indeed! I could see nothing, but 
I heard the rattling of wheels, and what seemed to 
me shouts of fiendish laughter !” 

** Ts it possible ! em—em—then the ghost must have 
driven off with her! Yes, yes, plain enough—plain 
enough!” added Roger half aside. ‘‘ Nicholas, I tell 
you what it is,” he continued, speaking with great 
emphasis, ‘‘ unless you instantly render your mar- 
riage with that girl impossible, you are ruined body 
and soul—your case is dreadful ! 

‘*But how! what can I do?” said the poor fright- 
ened fellow—‘ only advise me, and I will do as you 
think best—for, Roger, you must know I—that is 
—I mean there is a look about Meeta sometimes 
which I do not like, and she has more than once 
hinted about—about Von Snuffle.”’ 

** Just as I thought! Now listen to me, Nicholas—” 

‘*¢ But had n’t I better go and look after Meeta first ?” 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself about her—ghosts are not 
so polite to some people without a reason!” quoth 
Roger. ‘‘ No, no, she is safe enough at home, I’ll 
warrant ; nay, more, I should not wonder if she should 
deny all knowledge of what has transpired, and insist 
upon it that you drove her home.” 

‘* Why, taint possible !” said Nicholas. 

* Well, you'll see. But about this marriage—now, 
Nicholas, there is but one way, as I can see, for you 
to avoid it—you must marry somebody else!” 

“‘ Somebody else!” 

‘Yes you must, and there’s no ‘zfs’ and ‘ands’ 
about it. I’m your friend—now go home—think of 
all the girls you know, and decide upon the future 
Mrs. Van Pelt! no matter how homely, old, or ugly 
she is, any thing to escape—you snow whait—I will 
see you to-morrow. Good-night, keep clear of that 
willow tree where the murderess hung herself—good 
night !” 

And, sure enough, when Nicholas reached home 
he found Meeta sitting before a great fire eating wal- 
nuts, as comfortable as possible. 

‘“ Why, Nicholas!” she exclaimed, as he entered, 
“how long it has taken you to put out the horse! 
See, I have cracked all these nuts for you since you 
have been gone.” 

Nicholas drew himself up close in the corner. 

‘“* Meeta, when did you get home ?” 

‘“ Why, you know, cousin Nicholas, the clock was 
striking eight as we came in.” 

‘* We came in!” said Nicholas, turning very pale, 
“apho came in!” 

“Who came in! why, who should come in but 
youandI! But how wild you look—mercy on me, 
how your eyes roll !” 

‘“Meeta, didn’t you see something—an awful 
white thing—knock me out of the wagon ?—and 
did n’t that same dreadful shape drive you home ?” 

‘‘ Heavens, Nicholas, you are crazy! What shall 

2* 








I do—what shall Ido! I am frightened to death—I 
must run and call uncle!” and springing from her 
chair, and uttering a shriek as Nicholas attempted to 
rise, she rushed out of the room. 

But she forgot to call her uncle! 

Whether Nicholas really loved Meeta, or whether 
it was the fear of displeasing Mynheer Van Pelt, I 
cannot say. Certain it is, however, that notwith- 
standing the entreaties and warnings of his best 
friend, Roger Beekman, and the insinuations of the 
bride elect, coupled, too, with his own fears, he re- 
mained wavering and undecided in that momentous 
matter which might alone rescue him from premature 
death! . 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was a disagreeable, dark, damp, dismal, drizzling 
evening of a Saturday night, about three weeks be- 
fore the time appointed by Mynheer Van Pelt for the 
wedding. The wind howled and moaned around the 
corners of the old house—patter, patter came the sleet 
upon the fast thickening panes—the trees shook their 
icicled branches creaking and groaning over the low 
gambrel roof—in fact, it was exactly such a night as 
a ghost might choose to peep into the doings of us 
mortals. The old gentleman had gone to bed, partly 
because he was sleepy, and partly that the Jovers 
might have a cozy chat by themselves. And thus 
Meeta and Nicholas were left alone before a huge 
fire. 

“How dreadfully the wind roars—only hark, 
Nicholas!’ exclaimed Meeta, shuddering, and ap- 
proaching her chair a little nearer to his. ‘‘I always 
think on such nights as thzs that beings from the other 
world are about us !” 

“Do you really think so?” faltered Nicholas, in 
turn edging his chair nearer to Meeta. 

‘““O don’t ask me zow !” she exclaimed— hark! 
did not you hear something?” and she drew her chair 
a little closer. 

‘** N-n—o! did you?” 

‘* Perhaps it was the cat!” said Meeta looking 


‘| timidly around, “but now as we are alone, do tell 


me, Nicholas, if you really think that the spirits of 
Von Snuffle and his bride walk about this house ?” 

“Well, Meeta, I declare I almost do believe it!” 
answered Nicholas, now hitching his chair so close 
that their garments touched. 

‘“‘ Ah! she was a noble girl, wasn’t she, cousin !”’ 
but hark !—what noise is that!” 

At this moment the wind blew a furious gust—there 
was a crashing around the windows—and then the 
outer door flew wide open—but no one entered! 
“ Darkness there, and nothing more!” 

‘‘ Sh-sh-ut the door, Meeta,” cried Nicholas, terror 
overcoming his gallantry. 

**Oh, cousin, I durst not stir! you shut it quick— 
quick, or the wind will blow out the candle!” and, 
as she spoke, Meeta raised her little hand to guard it 
from the strong draft, but in her fright approached it 
so near that the light was extinguished. ~ 

In the meanwhile Nicholas had summoned courage 
to rise for the purpose of closing the door—but as he 
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did so, he was: prostrated by some invisible power! 
It was some seconds ere he dared to open his eyes, 
and when-he did so, no wonder he almost swooned 
with fright—for there in the very arm chair of Myn- 
heer Van Pelt sat Von Snuffle defunct ! according to 
custom all in white, with a crimson mark from ear to 
ear, defining the skill of young Madam Von Snuffle— 
and behold, while the teeth of Nicholas were chat- 
tering, his eyeballs distended,,.and his whole frame 
quaking with terror, another ghost glided behind the 
chair and flourished around the ghastly brow of Von 
Snuflle a glittering blade! 

Flesh and blood could stand it no longer! With a 
heavy groan poor Nicholas bade farewell to con- 
sciousness! When at length he recovered his shat- 
tered senses, he was alone—the fire was out all but a 
few fast decaying embers—and the storm raged more 
furious than ever. How Nicholas survived that 
night he could never tell, but the morning found him 
a wiser man, as we shall presently see. 

CHAPTER V. 

At the bottom of a steep hill, about a mile from 
Mynheer Van Pelt’s, stood the snug little house of 
Brom Dunderdeck, the miller. He had many goodly 
sons and daughters, but the oldest and the prettiest 
was buxom Gatty. Such a pair of eyes—such rosy 
cheeks—and such a plump round figure, one does not 
often see, and as merry withal as she was comely. 
And Gatty it was whom in his night’s meditation 
Nicholas had settled should become Mrs. Van Pelt. 

It was Sunday night, and all the family of the Dun- 
derdecks, little and great, were seated around the 
supper-table, when the good dame, happening to 
raise her eyes to the window, exclaimed— 

‘* What upon earth is that yonder, Brom ?” 

And well might she ask the question, for just at that 
moment Nicholas appeared upon the summit of the 
hill, mounted on a high raw-boned animal—his cloak 
fluttering behind him, and his long, Jank frame lit up 
by the beams of the setting sun! 

“Why, that’s Nicholas Van Pelt, mother,” quoth 
a youngster. 

** That’s him !” shouted another. 

‘* Where upon earth is he going, and this Sunday 
night?” said the miller. 

But that matter was soon settled by the person in 
question stopping his horse before the miller’s own 
door, and deliberately fastening him to a post. 

‘“‘Sakes alive, Gatty, what does he want!” ex- 
claimed the dame—but Gatty pursed up her pretty 
mouth, and tossed her little head, protesting she did 
not care what he wanted—not she! 

And then such a giggling and whispering among 
the young ones, and so many sly pinches as those 
plump arms of Gatty had to endure, as Nicholas 
entered and drew up a chair to the table for all the 
world like one of the family! At length the mis- 
chievous rogues were sent to bed, and Dame Dunder- 
deck, giving the good man a significant wink, said— 

“T reckon’ you may as well put out that horse!” 
almost pushed him before her from the room; and 
Nicholas and the blushing Gatty were left together. 


Now Nicholas was bashful, and I cannot deny it, 


fear of a pretty girl—so, after much blushing and 
stammering, and many sage remarks about the crops, 
and the season, and the probable degrees of the 
weather next week; he at last managed to pop the 
question—"* Well you marry me, Gatty?” Good girl! 
she was none of your tantalizing damsels, who take 
days and weeks to consider for themselves, never 
once taking into view the cruel suspense they are 
inflicting upon their lovers—not she—so she frankly 
said ‘*‘ Yes,” at once, and the kiss which sealed the 
compact was given in such right good earnest, that 
it awoke old Chanticleer in the hen-house, who forth- 
with proclaimed Azs satisfaction by a long drawn 
** cock-a-doodle-doo !” ; 

Dated from that Sunday night, the ghost finding his 
solemn warnings had produced the desired results, 
and considering his duty faithfully done, like a pru- 
dent and sensible ghost, who did not wish to trouble 
either himself or others unnecessarily, suffered 
Nicholas to pursue the ‘* even tenor of his way” un- 
molested. In consequence of which the young man 
grew exceedingly jocose and merry—a mood so 


with wonder. In particular when he witnessed the 
preparations going on for his wedding with Meeta, 
it would seem he could hardly restrain his mirth. 
There was evidently a good joke about to come off! 
And more than once when the wrconsctous Meeta, 
who had evidently made up her mind to submit to 
the will of her uncle, had innocently alluded to their 
future happiness—he snapped his fingers, brought his 
long legs round like a ‘‘ dancing Jack,” and ran out 
of the house to give vent to his mirth! Mynheer 
Van Pelt could only account for such extravagance 
by recurring to his own exuberant spirits when in 
his bachelor days he was about to receive the hand 
of the late lamented Dame Van Pelt! Roger, in 
short, seemed to be the only one admitted to the con- 
fidence of Nicholas, and whatever the jose was, he 
did not appear a whit behind in its enjoyment, and 
having been invited, as the reader already knows, to 
assist at the wedding, almost took up his abode under 
the haunted roof. 
CHAPTER VI. 

The morning of the New Year dawned bright and 
glorious. It was the wedding-day—and long before 
the sun’s golden disk had peered through the radiant 
curtains of the east, busy feet and willing hands were 
already astir in the old mansion. Fires were kindled 
in every room, the best parlor, never opened except 
on state days, was now arranged in the order befitting 
so momentous an occasion—the coverings removed 
from the high-back chairs and diminutive sofas—the 
claw tables newly polished, and all around the low 
ceiling, and above the Dutch shepherds and shepherd- 
esses guarding their flocks here and there upon the 
walls—were suspended wreaths of evergreens, in- 
termixed with the bright scarlet berries of the moun- 
tain ash. 

Mynheer Van Pelt himself, in buff smali clothes, 





but the fear of the ghost proved stronger than the * 


strange for one of his calibre, as filled his friends, 
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white silk stockings, (for he had donned his wedding 
suit,) high-heeled shoes, adorned with large paste 
buckles, sky-blue coat, and a gay silk waistcoat, 
flowered and spangled, looked the fine old gentleman 
of olden times! To see how briskly he stepped 
from room to room, now rubbing his hands with glee, 
now breaking forth into a merry song, one would 
have thought Mynheer himself the happy bridegroom. 
But, by the byg, where was the bridegroom ? 

Roger had arrived betimes, and as the appointed 
hour drew near the neighbors began to flock in, and 
along the snow-laden fences, and under the old shed, 
were fastened the horses of all the “‘ Vans” for miles 
around. The Dominie arrived, and Meeta was there, 
blushing like a rose, and her pretty little bridemaid 
too, but that important personage the bridegroom had 
not yet made his appearance. The old gentleman 
grew impatient—it did not take him so long to dress 
when he was married—no, indeed! And at length, 
in a perfect fever of vexation, he threw open the 
door of Nicholas’s bedroom, where he supposed him 
to be making his toilet. But no Nicholas was there! 
The memory of Roger seemed suddenly revived : 

‘** Ah! yes—now I remember he told me he thought 
he should go after Gatty Dunderdeck.” 

“‘ Gatty Dunderdeck! what the ——, excuse me 
Dominie, has ne to do with Gatty Dunderdeck?” 
But as no one seemed able to solve the question, it 
remained unanswered. And to be sure, in a few 
moments the best cutter of Mynheer whirled to the 
door, and in it side by side sat the truant bridegroom 
and Miss Gatty ! 

“My dear sir, let me open the door,” exclaimed 
Roger, intercepting the old gentleman as he was 
about to go into the hall. 

It was some moments ere he returned, and then 
consternation sat upon his brow—he first advanced 
rapidly toward the bride—then turned and approached 
the Dominie—and at last striking his forehead, as if 
in great perplexity, he took the old gentleman by the 
arm, and leading him to a corner whispered a few 
words in his ear. Any one that has seen a chestnut 
burst from the glowing embers, may form an idea of 
the bounce with which Mynheer Van Pelt reached 
the centre of the room : 

** Married! married! married to Gatty Dunder- 
deck! Where is he! let me come at him—I’// 
marry him!” 

‘* Be not rash, my son !” said the Dominie. 

‘‘ Be patient, neighbor !”’ added another. 

‘* Tt can’t be helped now !” sagely remarked a third. 

Roger, who had quietly withdrawn, looking solemn 
as a tomb-stone, now re-entered with the offending 
pair. 





Nicholas had been instructed by his frievd to kneel 
and demand pardon of his old father—but ere he 
could double himself into the position required, he 
was suddenly w2-doubled by a violent thrust from the 
exasperated parent, while Gatty, with cheeks as red 
as the ribbons which decorated her hair, dropped her 
little low curtsey. 

The scene began to grow serious, when Meeta 
advanced, and taking the poor trembling little bride 
by the hand, besought her’ uncle to look kindly upon 
her, and forgive poor cousin Nicholas! 

“There, there, neighbors,’ exclaimed Mynheer, 


looking around, ‘“‘I always said Meeta was the best 


girl in the world—and now here isa proof! cheated 
of a husband—azother Mrs. Van Pelt staring her in 
the face; and yet here you see her begging not only 
my kindness for her rival, but the pardon of that— 
that—yes, I will say it—that stupid oaf, my son! But 
she shall have ahusband—she shall be mistress here; 
and you, Nicholas Van Pelt, and your buxom bride, 
may be off, and the sooner the better! Harkyee, 
Meeta”—and he whispered a few words in her ear— 
what they were I know not—but the obedient gir! 
demurely answered, ‘‘ If you wish, certainly, uncle !”’ 
** And, harkyee, Roger,” continued the old gentle- 
man, whispering alsoto him. But there seemedsome 
clause to be considered ere Roger would acquiesce 
in the wishes of Mynheer, whatever they might be; 
and apparently not very pleasing to the latter—he 
frowned—shook his head, and looked sternly upon 
Nicholas. Roger entreated, and Meeta also added a 
few words ina lowtone. At length Mynheer yielded. 

“Well, well, it cannot be helped, sure enough,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘and so I may as well forgive the 
boy.” 

‘And now, Dominie,” he continued, turning to 
that respected person, ‘‘unite this couple! We’? 
have a wedding at any rate, neighbors!” 

The eyes of Nicholas opened wide at this an- 
nouncement—and, as soon as the ceremony was 
over, with a most anxious countenance, he took the 
exulting bridegroom aside and whispered : 

“You frighten me, Roger! How dare you do so! 
O remember Von Snzffle! think of the dreadful 
warning I’ve had!” 

“ Alas! my friend, I ama martyr to friendship!” 
said Roger, looking exceedingly solemn, and giving 
his hand a tragic flourish. 

Poor Nicholas then, with tears in his eyes, flew to 
Meeta, and begged of her to Jove Roger if she couwld— 
for he was, although she might not think so, a most 
excellent young man! 

And Meeta, with her usual readiness to oblige, 
promised she would try ! 





THE STAR’S REPLY. 


Tov bad’st me shine—and when my ray 
Won thee to thoughts of Heaven, 

From earth and “‘ care and toil away,” 
My light was freely given. 


Wouldst thou a star’s love-beam retain 
To guide thine earthly way? 

Then know—thy thoughts must pure remain 
‘‘ Beneath its heavenly ray.” 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


THE sun is stooping in the west, 
In golden pomp the forests beam, 
And wild Lake Pleasant’s* glassy breast 
Flashes in red and purple gleam: 
Across a broad and grassy space, 
Dropp’d with tall trees that break the glow 
Into rich streaks upon its face, 
A moose moves, grazing, slow. 
The tints are dappled on his back 
As treads he in his fearless track ; 
On to the shallow brink he wends, 
And down his great flat antlers bends. 
So still the forest-scene—the lap 
Of his quick tongue brings echoes out, 
With the raised ripple’s tiny slap 
On log and rock about. 
But from a thicket near the flood, 
Suddenly cracks a rifle-shot, 
And, with drawn limbs and gushing blood, 
He flounders on the spot. 
The next—two hunters leave the shade, 
And, whilst one draws his short sharp blade 
Across the victim’s throat, 
The other whoops out shrill and keen 
That rings along the silent scene 
In startling, deafening note. 


Minutes glide swiftly along; at length 

Two other forms from the forest pass, 
Bearing a deer, with stooping strength, 

And casting it down on the sun-streaked grass. 
Voices now all around are heard, 
By feet are the twigs and the dead leaves stirred, 
And the rest of the scattered hunter-band 
On the short thick turf of the hollow stand. 
Varied their spoil; with tawny frame, 
White tusks and eyes of greenish flame 
Grins the fierce panther; in glossy pride 
The beaver is stretched by the monster’s side ; 
Here lie the otter and muskrat, and there 
Are the frowning wolf and the shaggy bear. 











} 
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* Lake Pleasant is a beautiful sheet of water in the heart | 


of the wilderness, in Hamilton county, N. Y. 
found in the region about the lake to this day. 


Moose are | 


Now the maple’s dome is dark 
Flashing late in golden spark ; 
Now the mellow light has slid 
From the hemlock’s pyramid ; 
And within the solemn woods 
Twilight gray and shimmering broods. 


Soon the pile of sticks and leaves 
Fire from flint and steel receives ; 
And the flesh in juicy flakes 
Odors rich and pungent wakes. 
Seated on the pleasant grass, 
Jest and song the hunters pass; 
Then, the rites to hunger paid, 
Careless every limb is laid 
In the cool and checkered shade. 
Hark! from the throng 
Sounds an outburst of song! 
Far and wide the rough music rings, 
A stalwart, gray-haired woodsman sings. 


Happy are we 
Hunters free ; 
Free as the winds that roam so wide ; 
Camping at night, 
Up with the light, 
Hunters are happy whatever betide. 
Shout out the chorus then ! 
Swing it out louder, men! 
Sorrow or care cannot with us abide. 
Hunters are happy whatever betide. 


Happy are we 

Hunters free; . 
Free as the clouds that above us glide ; 

We laugh at the worst, 

At hunger and thirst, 
Hunters are happy whatever betide. 

Shout out the chorus then ! 

Swing it out louder, men! 
Sorrow or care cannot with us abide, 
Hunters are happy whatever betide. 





TO JESSA-MINE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


She ’s my life 


Tue Ross is called the queen of all the flowers, 
More radiant, but of odor less divine ; 

The rich MaGnotta, though it scent the bowers 
Afar, is far less sweet than Jessa-MINE ! 


The Pracn-TREE blossom is of ‘‘ tender smell,”’ 
So is the saintly AppLE-BLoom divine ; 

But never TuseRose, from Indian dell, 
Could be compared with thee, my Jessa-MinzE ! 


There is not in the ParapisE above, 
An AMARANTH, or bud of EGLANTINE ; 








Shelley. 


Nor in the EDEN-BoWrERs OF PERFECT LOVE, 
A flower like thee, my gentle Jessa-MIne ! 


The Lary is not half so sweet as thou, 
Nor is the Jonquiu’s breath so sweet as thine ; 
Nor is the Darropi., which greets me now, 
With its delicious speech, sweet Jessa-MINE ! 


For, as in heaven there is one star whose light 
Is brighter far than all the rest that shine ; 

So, here on earth, there is one FLOWER more bright 
Than all the rest—it is my Jrssa-MIneE. 











GRACE FLEMING. 





BY MRS. M. N. M’DONALD. 





CHAPTER I. 

**BeavtiruL! Grace, beautiful! Not a curl too 
many—not an ornament too abundant. You will 
surely be the belle to-night.” 

And Grace Fleming, as these words fell upon her 
ear, turned from the mirror at which she stood, and, 
making a sportive curtsey, advanced to meet her 
father. : 

‘* And who is the divinity that presides over your 
toilet, Grace?” continued Mr. Fleming, as he sur- 
veyed with admiring eyes the person of his daughter, 
from the white rose in her hair to the satin slipper 
that encased her slender foot. ‘‘Upon my word, I 
know of none who rival you in taste or elegance.” 

‘*No one but Marion, sir,” replied his daughter, 
turning to her pleased and blushing attendant, ‘‘ and 
really I must commend her, for she improves daily. 
Last winter, I was quite dependent upon a French 
hair-dresser, but Marion has become so az fait at the 
business, that I may now dispense with him entirely.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Fleming, ‘‘ Marion has out- 
done herself to-night. You look charmingly, my 
dear; so exquisitely simple, so purely elegant, per- 
fectly irresistible in fact.” 

Grace blushed and smiled, while she kissed the 
kind lips that praised so fondly—and the father and 
daughter descended to the spacious and brilliantly 
lighted apartments below. 

It was a gala-night in Square. A birth-day 
ball, in honor of the fair young mistress of the man- 
sion, whose bright eyes sparkled with delight as they 
glanced from chandelier to mirror, and saw that 
every thing was in perfect keeping, and the arrange- 
ments for the /éte as complete as heart could wisk, 
or hands could execute. 

‘* How beautiful the rooms are,” she exclaimed, as 
she gaily danced through them. ‘‘ Mellini has cer- 
tainly exquisite taste—and here, too, is our first 
visitor.” 

‘* Unfashionably early, Grace, but you must for- 
give it!” said a third person, who now advanced to 
meet her. ‘‘ There is no chance for a chat with you, 
coz, unless one steals a march upon every one else, 
on such a night as this, and therefore I am here thus 
early.” 

** And the girls, where are they?’ asked Grace, 
while Mr. Fleming extended his hand somewhat 
coolly to his nephew. 

‘‘Not dressed yet, and will not be here for an 
hour. Why, it is vulgarly early—only half-past 
eight !” 

‘‘ What a heathen, Charles, to venture into my pre- 
sence before ten.” 








** But I know you will forgive it, Grace, because 
you seem the personification of goodness and loveli- 
ness to-night. So do take my arm, and let us walk 
through the rooms, while you enlighten me as to alli 
the beaux and belles I am to have the honor of meet- 
ing.” 

‘* A pretty task, indeed,” said his cousin, laughing, 
allowing him at the same time to place her arm 
within his own; ‘and leave poor papa, in the mean 
time, to meditate upon the follies of fashionable life, 
and the expenses of a birth-night ball.” 

‘* And to consider how well we look in our party 
dresses, hey, uncle!” said Charles Malcolm, gaily— 
‘** how well Grace looks, I mean.” 

‘“‘ The mirrors will tell you that,’ said Mr. Flem- 
ing, ‘‘ and, I presume, both Grace and yourself will 
consult them.” 

‘* Possibly so,” said the young gentleman, smiling, 
‘there being a sort of magnetic influence, I am told, 
in a looking-glass, when a pretty face is near it,” and 
the cousins turned away, and commenced their walk 
through the suite of splendid apartments. — 

And laughingly did they chat of a thousand things, 
which suited well the lightness of their spirits at that 
moment, for Charles Malcolm was always gay when 
near his cousin, and Grace Fleming, on her nine- 
teenth birth-day, had no place in her heart for one 
thought of sadness, unless, it might be, when her eye 
had rested on the pictured image of her lost mother, 
and the remembrance of other years cast their shadow 
over her soul—but, like summer clouds, soon passed 
away, and all again was sunshine. 

‘* And what have been the offerings at your shrine, 
to-day, my lady fair?” asked Malcolm, playfully, 
after they had viewed and reviewed the decorations, 
and seated themselves at last in an alcove ornamented 
with flowers. ‘*‘ They should be rare gifts to pro- 
pitiate such a goddess.” 

“And pray, Charles, when did you learn to talk 
nonsense and sentiment?” replied his cousin. “If 
you please, sir, confine your remarks to plain Eng- 
lish; and if you ask what have been my birth-day 
presents, which all good girls expect, I must tell you, 
that save a few trifles from Eda and Eleanor, I have 
received none.” 

‘‘In that case,” said Malcolm, assuming at once 
a graver tone, ‘I may presume to ask your accept- 
ance of this. Just a little keepsake, to call me to 
your remembrance, coz, when I am gone,” and he 
placed a ring of some value upon her finger, and 
pressed the gloved hand to his lips, as he did so. 

‘‘ Gone, Charles! Why, surely, you do not mean 
to leave us?” 
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“Yes, even so, Grace. In a month from this day 
I sail for Canton, and shall be absent, perhaps, for 
years.” 

‘Years? It is not possible!” said Grace, her 
cheek losing its bloom for a moment. ‘“ But is not 
this a very sudden determination ?” 

‘*An unexpected offer was made me yesterday, 
which I feel in duty bound to accept, although, I 
must own, I go reluctantly. It would be folly, how- 
ever, to remain here and—starve.” 

*¢Oh, Charles, what an idea !” 

** There is no prospect of success in New York,” 
said Malcolm ; ‘‘ every effort has been ineffectual— 
and my mother and sisters require the sacrifice. But 
hark! there is an arrival. One word more. You 
will think of me sometimes, will you not, dear 
Grace? And should you marry during my ab- 
sence——” 

‘Grace!’ said her father, coming forward, and 
ere Charles Malcolm could finish the sentence, Miss 
Fleming was receiving the salutations of her nume- 
rous guests. 

And gaily sped the hours of that festive season. 
There were eyes that vied in brilliancy with the 
gems which flashed from many a fair brow and 
jeweled arm; and light feet that went tripping in the 
dance; and merry voices, mingling with a strain of 
glorious music; and Grace Fleming, the brightest 
star in all that galaxy of beauty, resumed the smiles 
which her cousin’s announcement had banished, and 
realized the happiness so fondly anticipated in her 
birth-night ball. 

Oh! bright and cloudless skies of youth! Why 
are ye ever dim? Why do storms so often gather 
over you? and the mists of sorrow and adversity 
obscure your clear and tranquil beauty ? 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue gala-night was passed, and Mr. Fleming’s 
household returned to the daily routine of domestic 
duties and fireside enjoyments. In one month, 
Charles Malcolm sailed for China, and although 
Grace missed him exceedingly, and shed a few natu- 
ral tears when he bade her farewell; and often won- 
dered with a sigh how poor Charley felt tossing about 
on the wild ocean, yet her grief was of short dura- 
tion, and in a few days her usual cheerfulness re- 
turned. 

The second month was drawing to a close, with 
the brilliant winter season of the fashionable world, 
when Mr. Fleming, one evening, as his daughter 
bade him good-night, detained her hand, and begged 
her to remain a few moments, as he had something 
of importance to communicate. 

“J hope it is something agreeable as well as im- 
portant, sir,” said Grace, in a jesting tone, “for, to 
own the truth, I am dying with sleep.” 

“Very agreeable, as you shall judge,” replied her 
father; ‘‘and, in the first place let me ask, what is 
your opinion of our friend Mr. Douglass?” 

’ said Miss Fleming, with an arch 


‘* Really, sir,” 
smile, “I have scarcely formed one. The young 





gentleman, despite his moustache, has never been in 
my thoughts long enough at any one time to enable 
me to do so.” 

** Perhaps you will oblige me by making the attempt 
now,” said her father. 

** Most willingly, sir, since you wish it. Let me 
see. Mr. Douglass may, I think, be called a sort of 
negative person, not very handsome, not very agree- 
able, not very intellectual, and not very polished. I 
neither like nor dislike him, can be civil to him when 
he accosts me, but his continued absence from my 
society would by no means break my heart.” 

‘**He has wealth, at least, and spends it liberally,” 
said Mr. Fleming. 

“True,” said Grace, laughing. ‘‘ Well, sir, that 
may serve as a redeeming quality to place against my 
list of negatives.” 

“‘T wish you would think better of him,” said her 
father, gravely, ‘for he is a young man I highly 
esteem. You have a foolish, and very improper 
habit, Grace, of ridiculing every one who does not 
happen to strike your fancy, when first introduced ; 
and have a standard of your own, which all must 
reach to gain your approbation. Now I now that 
Mr. Douglass is really an estimable young man, pos- 
sessing many good qualities, which do not appear, 
except in a private, unostentatious way. Beside all 
this, he has expressed himself particularly interested 
in you, and as I should most cordially give my con- 
sent to his proposals, I hope you will condescend to 
consider the matter a little more seriously.” 

“‘ Seriously ! my dear father,” said Grace, the ex- 
pression of her beautiful face changing instantly 
from gaiety to gravity—‘‘ Oh, that can never be. 
Mr. Douglass may be all you describe him, and far, 
very far beyond my poor deserts—but to accept him 
as a lover—to marry him—that is quite impgssible.” 

‘*Not so impossible, perhaps, as you imagine,”’ 
said Mr. Fleming. ‘‘ Many women marry without 
any great affection, and yet find themselves very 
happy, particularly if their worldly circumstances 
have been improved by the match. Mr. Douglass is 
very anxious I should intercede for him, and will 
make a princely settlement upon the lady who shall 
become his wife.” 

“A happy lot for any woman, my dear sir, if 
wealth be the object of her choice—but for myself, 
believe me, I will never barter my affection for gold, 
or wed the man I do not love.” # 

* Silly girl!” said her father—“ just the romantic 
notions of some novel-reading miss. I had hoped, 
Grace, to find you more reasonable, more guided in 
your decisions by common sense.” 

‘* And is itan evidence of a want of common sense, 
my dear father, to say that I will not give my hand 
where I must withhold my heart?” 

“Tt is a proof, Grace, that you have very little 
worldly wisdom, at least,” replied Mr. Fleming. 
‘‘ Mr. Douglass would prove an excellent husband, I 
doubt not, and, in case of my death, a friend and 
father to your sisters. J must look to the future, if you 
do not. We know not the evils that may be in store 
for us, and what if misfortunes come ?” 
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‘We have still our health and energies left us, 
father,” interrupted Grace, “and with these. gifts 
could never be entirely the sport of Fortune.” 

‘‘Health‘and energies! Nonsense!” said Mr. 
Fleming, impatiently. ‘‘What could you and Eda, 
and little Nell do in such a case? Love and romance 
are fine things in theory, Grace, but will neither feed 
nor clothe their votaries.” 

‘“* No, father,” said Grace, soothingly, “‘ but health 
and energy, with true love to lighten the way, may 
make a rough road smocth.” 

Mr. Fleming rose hastily, and stood, with folded 
arms and contracted brow, before the fire. 

“Tam sorry, sir—very sorry,” continued Grace, 
‘that I cannot yield to your wishes—but Mr. Doug- 
lass I do not esteem, except as a common acquaint- 
ance, and, with these sentiments, will never consent 
to marry him.” 

** And this is your unalterable decision ?” 

** Unalterable.”’ 

“Grace,” said Mr. Fleming, fixing his eye upon 
her, and speaking in an agitated tone, “listen to me, 
for the time has come when you must learn the truth. 
I am on the eve of bankruptcy, and nothing can save 
me but this marriage. Mr. Douglass will relieve me 
from my embarrassments if you consent, but not 
else. Answer me, then, will you save my reputa- 
tion, or not?” 

The ashen hue of Grace Fleming’s cheek at that 
moment told a world of mingled feeling. Her father’s 
despair, her own biighted prospects—with the shadow 
which must fall over the path of her young sisters—all 
rushed in a tumultuous flood through her bewildered 
brain. 

‘‘Bankruptey!” she exclaimed, gazing at her 
father, as if just awakening from some horrid 
dream. 

‘** Yes, bankruptey—pov ert y—disgrace—ruin,” said 
Mr. Fleming. 

‘‘And there is no other alternative?” she mur- 
mured, faintly. 

** None.” 

Grace groaned audibly, while she mentally prayed 
for direction in this hour of trial. 

‘*] grieve to ask this of you,” said her father, ‘ but 
you see how much is at stake. Not only your own 
advancement, but the actual salvation of us all. 
Eda, whose beauty and talents you have so gloried 
in, will you consign her to the oblivion which is the 
inevitable result of poverty, when by one word you 
might secure for her that station in society, which of 
right she ought to occupy ?” 

‘‘ And Eda would be the very last, father, to ask 
such a sacrifice,” said Grace, recalled to recollection 
by the sound of her sister’s name. 

** And think you J would ask it, Grace, if it were 
for myself alone? No—it matters not how or where 
the remainder of my life is passed. °T is for you, and 
for your sisters, that I speak.” 

Grace was silent. How could she argue in such a 
case? How refuse to rescue those she loved best on 
earth? 

‘6 You wll relent—I am sure you will,’ continued 





Mr. Fleming, seating himself again beside his daugh- 
ter, and putting his arm tenderly around her, ‘‘ when 
you consider every thing.” And he hastily enume- 
rated the advantages of the match, and compared 
them with the sudden change which must come upon 
them all, in case of a refusal ‘‘ You are a dear, 
good girl, my precious Grace,”’ he added, ‘‘and you 
will not refuse to serve and gratify your old father, I 
am sure.” 

Grace looked up. The tears were streaming over 
her pale face, but, in a voice choked with emotion, 
she answered— 

“Forgive me, but indeed—indeed, I cannot!” 

Mr. Fleming started. 

** Cannot, Grace? Then I am ruined.” 

‘Ruined, father? Oh, no. I will do any thing 
else—live for you—work for you! But do not—do 
not ask me to marry one I cannot love.” 

‘**T understand you, Grace,” said her father, pacing 
with rapid steps the apartment. ‘‘ You love another, 
and, like a fool, will cast from you the prize which 
Fortune offers, and bestow yourself upon a fellow 
who is not worth a sixpence.” 

**T do not understand yow, father,” said Grace. 

** No, I suppose not,” said Mr. Fleming, sneer- 
ingly. ‘‘ But I have not been blind, and hoped, by 
placing the ocean between you, to overcome your 
ridiculous partiality for Charles Malcolm.” 

‘Indeed, sir, you wrong us both,” said Grace, 
warmly, while she struggled to regain her com- 
posure. ‘‘Charles never lisped one word of love, 
and went to Canton with the full persuasion, I am 
sure, that I should marry during his absence. As to 
my own feeling’—Grace curled her lip proudly— 
‘it is not my wont to bestow my aflections unasked, 
and I have ever loved Charles Maicolm as a cousin 
—nothing more.” 

‘*T will give you a longer time to deliberate upon 
the proposal of Mr. Douglass,” said Mr. Fleming, 
abruptly, ‘‘ and shall expect your written answer to- 
morrow morning—and remember, the future happi- 
ness or misery of your sisters depends upon your de- 
cision.” 

Long, that night, after other eyes were closed in 
peaceful slumber, did Grace Fleming hold a conflict 
with herself. She loved her father dearly, very 
dearly, and over her young sisters she had watched 
with a mother’s tenderness. But to sacrifice her 
truth—to swear, at the altar, that she would love and 
reverence a man whom she despised—oh, no, no!— 
every feeling of right, every principle of duty, for- 
bade the thought—and Grace resolved that she would 
be the best and most affectionate of daughters—but, 
come poverty, come any other evil, never, never 
would she wed the man she could not, with her 
whole soul, love and honor. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Lixe a thunder cloud burst the storm, which Grace 
Fleming, with a single breath, might have dispelled, 
while it yet dimmed the horizon—for, stung by the 
unexpected refusal of his hand, Mr. Douglass de- 
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clined risking his thousands in the support of a fall- 
ing house, and the proud and haughty Mr. Fleming 
was now, to use his own expression—a beggar! 

As birds driven from the nest which had so long 
sheltered them, came Eda and Eleanor Fleming from 
school, and their sister embraced them with a depth 
of feeling, and a passionate outbreak of grief, which 
they could not comprehend. In a few weeks, 
arrangements were made for their removal. Every 
description of plate and furniture, not excepting the 
beautiful piano, which Mr. Fleming had purchased 
for his daughter but a few months before, was sold 
to meet the demands of his various creditors—and 
Grace and her sisters, after bidding a final and sor- 
rowful adieu to the scene of their past enjoyments, 
became boarders with a plain quaker family in the 
outskirts of the city, where the elegance of their late 
home was painfully contrasted with the plain furni- 
ture and simple fare of Enoch Dobbs and his wife 
Hannah, although the kindness which they both ex- 
pressed, and the gentle tone of the good quakeress, 
when she said—‘I hope, young friend, thee wiil 
make thyself at home in my house!” brought a 
gleam of comfort to the desolate heart of poor 
Grace, and taught her that a kind word may often 
soothe, if it do not heal a wounded spirit. 

Although their accommodations were circum- 
scribed, a small parlor was fitted up with the little 
ornaments and keepsakes which Eda and Eleanor 
had brought from school, while Grace spared no 
pains, by the tasteful arrangement of every trifle, to 
render it a pleasant and cheerful place, and throw 
around it something like a home feeling. 

“In this room, my dear girls,” she said, when they 
had been for a few days in their new abode, ‘ we 
must not suffer the demon of discontent to appear. 
This must be for us a sort of Elysium, to which no- 
thing that will dim the sunlight, streaming so glori- 
ously through these southern windows, can have 
access. Here we must endeavor to make poor papa 
forget his troubles.” 

‘*T am sure it is always sunshine where yovz are, 
Grace,” said Eleanor, whose busy fingers were em- 
ployed upon a pair of snowy curtains—* but it will 
never seem like home to me in this house. Ilannah 
Dobbs will give me the vapors, with her ‘ thee and 
thou’—and then to hear her call you nothing but 
Grace—friend Grace—it makes me feel shockingly,” 
and Eleanor sighed over her altered fortune. 

‘Better to be called friend than foe, Nelly, is it 
not?” said Grace, smiling. ‘* But what would you 
say if I were to tell you that, but for me, you would 
never have known Hannah Dobbs, and that, by one 
word, I might have prevented all our misfortunes ?” 

“You, Grace?” said Eda Fleming, who now 
raised her head from a certain inventory she was 
copying. 

“Yes, even so, Eda—I might have prevented all 
this ruin, could I have married to please my father.” 
“Were there any insurmountable objections?” 

“The greatest—the gentleman in question I could 
not love.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eda, clasping her hands to- 


gether—“‘ would J had been his choice. How gladly 
I would have made the sacrifice.” 

‘The sacrifice of what, Eda?” asked her sister, 
‘inclination or duty? Had my right hand been re- 
quired to save my father, not an instant should I 
have hesitated—but here I had no power to choose, 
no ability to comply, and none can ever know the 
sorrow I experienced when I wrote my final de- 
cision, and felt that I could not, without an actual 
violation of the holiest vow that woman’s lip may 
utter, save you all from this.” 

The blue eyes of Eleanor filled with tears, partly in 
sympathy with her sister, and partly for her own 
misfortunes, and Eda’s speaking countenance ex- 
pressed a variety of emotions. 

“Yet I could bear all this,” continued Grace— 
*‘ poverty, sorrow, scorn, the world’s contempt and 
coldness—but I have lost my father’s love. He 
never smiles on me now, nor has he done so since 
that fatal night—and I, who used to be his comforter 
and confidential friend, am no longer trusted. Oh! 
this is far, far worse than all,” and Grace hid her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears. 

‘But he will trust you again, dear Grace, indeed 
he will,” said Eleanor, kneeling down beside her 
sister, and endeavoring to soothe her grief. I will 
go to him this very night,and ask him to forgive you.” 

‘* No,” said Grace, making an effort to regain her 
composure, we must do nothing to add to his vexa- 
tion now. Let every thing rest as it is, for the pre- 
sent, and the time may come when I shall be able to 
convince him that Iam not incapable of sacrificing 
my own wishes, though not my principles.” 

This disclosure, which Grace had made almost 
without intending it, appeared to operate as a charm 
of silence upon both her sisters. Eleanor seldom 
afterward complained of trouble er privation, lest 
Grace should be pained by it; and Eda wassilent and 
submissive also, from the same cause, or if she sighed 
for the ease and elegancies of fashionable life, which 
she had so fondly anticipated, and was peculiarly 
fitted to enjoy, those sighs were always suppressed 
in the presence of her sister, and each watched 
anxiously for any symptom of a relenting feeling 
that Mr. Fleming might evince toward his offending 
daughter, assured that poor Grace could never be 
happy again, unless the love so causelessly lost were 
restored to her. 

But the feelings of Mr. Fleming, whatever they 
might have been, were concealed beneath the rigid 
gloom of his own countenance, and never, by word 
or deed, expressed themselves. He allowed, and 
sometimes returned, the caresses which Eda or Elea- 
nor bestowed upon him; while his conduct toward 
Grace was characterized by indifference rather than 
anger. O how she longed to look into her father’s 
heart, and see if there yet remained a lingering trace 
of affection, for his poor discarded Grace : but could 
she have pierced the depths of that troubled spirit, or 
stirred its dark and sullen waters; she would have 
seen how much of a cold and worldly policy lay 
hidden beneath them. How pride reared its hydra 
head, even amid the ruins of his fortune; and how 
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selfishness, crushing every better and nobler influence, 
had prompted him to sacrifice his beautiful and guilt- 
less child upon the altar of mammon; to secure that 
perishable gold, which had been through life the ob- 
ject of his pursuit, and the god of his idolatry. But 
all this was mercifully veiled from the eyes of Grace. 
Whatever were his faults, they were naught to her, 
for he was her father still, her only parent ; by whose 
side she had wept the tears which fell over the pale 
face of her dead mother, and lightly might the hard- 
ships of her altered lot have been sustained, had his 
smile been there to cheer, or his word of approbation 
to comfort and animate her. But alas! these were 
gone, and she could only look up to Heaven for streggth 
and aid, and was enabled to go forward with a patient, 
although a tried and trembling heart. 

To find employment for them all was the first care 
of Grace, as soon as they were settled in their new 
home. Eleanor, not yet fifteen, was too young to 
undertake the duties of a teacher, and Eda of too sen- 
sitive and shrinking a nature, to endure the remarks 
which their change of circumstances might call forth, 
and which in such a situation she would, perhaps, be 
subjected to. In order, therefore, to secure for them 
the retirement they now enjoyed, Grace concluded 
that a class of the neighboring children might be taught 
in their little parlor, for several hours in the day, and 
thus a small income accrue to them, which, by strict 
economy, would supply their immediate wants, while 
they were themselves learning the important lessons 
of humility, patience, industry and frugality. 

Through the agency of good Hannah Dobbs, whose 
neat and rosy grand children were included, a small 
school was soon formed, in which the two younger 
girls became insensibly interested: and then Grace 
set forward in the path she had marked out for her- 
self. By the sale of her trinkets, and the kindness of 
her old master, she was enabled to secure, at a mo- 
derate rate, the use of a piano, which, with her usual 
consideration, she placed in her own apartment, that 
her father might not be pained by the sight of it ; while 
she resolutely endeavored to obtain, through the me- 
dium of a few true-hearted friends still left her, a suf- 
ficient number of music pupils, to render her efforts 
available to the general good. 

But although Grace argued most philosophically 
with her own heart, upon the vanity of the world, the 
worthlessness of its opinion, and the necessity of 
bearing up heroically against the tide of an adverse 
fortune; yet that same fluttering heart throbbed most 
painfully, when she tied on her bonnet, and sallied 
forth to make an arrangement with a certain Mrs. 
James Howard, for the tuition of an only daughter. 

She trod again—and for the first time since their 
removal—the crowded and brilliant thoroughfare of 
Broadway, where she had never before appeared but 
to be recognized and admired. Why did she draw 
her veil so closely over her features, and turn aside 
to a more retired street? Was the high souled Grace 
Fleming less worthy of respect and admiration, be- 
cause she had lost the gaud and glitter which once 
surrounded her, and was endeavoring, with a heaven- 
taught independence, to fulfill the duties of a lower 
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lot? Oh! no—it was but a momentary weakness, and 
by the time she reached Mrs. Howard’s door, Grace 
had so far recovered herself as to ring without hesi- 
tation, and send her card to the lady. 

“Mrs. Howard will be down presently, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” and in the spacious apartment, which 
reminded her in some measure of former days, Grace 
waited ten or fifteen minutes. At last the door opened. 

** Good morning, Miss,’ was the salutation of Mrs. 
Howard, advancing to the sofa and seating herself 
upon it, while her visiter occupied a chair at a little 
distance. ‘I suppose you’ve come to see about 
teaching my daughter music. Mrs. Lawrence spoke 
to me on the subject. 

‘Yes, madam,” said Grace, bowing. 

‘Your terms are rather high, I think,” said Mrs. 
Howard, ‘‘ especially for young beginners, and where 
there is such a decided taste for music as Angelina 
has.” 

“The age or proficiency of a pupil will make no 
difference in my charge, Mrs. Howard,” said Grace 
firmly, resolved to stand her ground, and set a proper 
value upon her services. 

‘*T believe /adies who give music lessons, seldom 
ask more than fifteen dollars a quarter,” said Mrs. 
Howard. 

‘That I presume depends upon their own capabi- 
lities,” replied Grace. ‘ Unless a lady feels that she 
is competent to teach, she should be careful not to 
demand an exorbitant sum.” 

“In many respects, Miss Fleming,” said Mrs. 
Howard, somewhat awed by the tone and manner of 
her visiter, “‘ I must say I prefer a gentleman teacher. 
I think them more scientific. But one does not like 
to trust a pretty girl with those German professo:s, 
and one of our own people is not worth having, so, 
as Mrs. Lawrence recommended you highly, and 
you think twenty dollars the least you can take, why 
I suppose we may as well conclude upon the terms.” 

**Can I see Miss Howard, that I may judge of her 
abilities, madam ?” said Grace. 

“Angelina has just gone out, unfortunately,” re- 
plied Mrs. Howard, ‘‘ but I assure you she will do her 
teacher credit. Every body says she has a remarka- 
bly fine taste. When will you give her a lesson ?” 

** At four o’clock to-morrow, madam, if agreeable 
to yourself, and will appoint that as my regular hour 
of instruction.” 

“That will do very well,” said Mrs. Howard. “ At 
four we shall expect you, and I shall make Angelina 
practice an hour or two before you come. We have 
a splendid piano in the front parlor, one Mr. Howard 
bought a short time since, at the sale of Mr. Fleming’s 
furniture, in —— square, the great merchant who 
failed, you know. I suppose you are no relative of 
his?” 

‘“‘T am his daughter, madam,” replied Grace proud- 
ly, while the blood seemed to curdle at her very 
heart. 

“Oh! said Mrs. Howard, then it is in consequence 
of his misfortunes that you are obliged to teach 
music ?” 

Grace turned away and reached the hall door, she 
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scarcely knew how. She was not conscious that she 
had even bid the lady good morning, and with a 
strange feeling of weakness in every limb, she paced 
hurriedly up the street. ‘‘ And this is my first expe- 
rience.as a teacher,’’ she said aloud, as the fresh air 
of an April morning fanned her cheek, and brought a 
healing and strengthening power upon its blessed 
wings. ‘And thus it is, that a trial which has bowed 
down such happy hearts, is commented on by the 
world.” 

But by degrees her agitation subsided. Hope, the 
bright angel of the young, whispered her ‘to try 
again,” and the resolution to return home immediate- 
ly, gave place to one, which led her onward, till she 
gained a plain and rather mean-looking house, in an 
obscure street, where—as a written direction which 
she now consulted informed her—she would find Mrs. 
Woodruff. The door was opened by a little girl of 
twelve years old, who, in answer to the inquiries of 
Miss Fleming, invited her to walk into the parlor, 
where a lady in deep mourning laid aside her work, 
and rose to receive her visiter. Grace presented her 
card. 

‘‘ Miss Fleming, Iam happy to seeyou. Pray be 
seated. Agnes, my dear, bring a chair for Miss 
Fleming, and then go into the next room, I am en- 
gaged now.” 

The little girl obeyed with an alacrity, very un- 
common in these days of disobedience, and the two 
ladies were left alone. But Grace felt perfectly at 
ease this time. The soft tone and quiet manner of 
Mrs. Woodruff assured her that she had nothing to 
fear; and after the usual trite topics of the day were 
discussed, and Grace had been urged to put her feet 
to the fire, as the pavements were damp, Mrs. W ood- 
ruffsaid kindly, ‘‘ Iregret, Miss Fleming, that my own 
inability to go out during this capricious month should 
have obliged you to come to me instead; but I believe 
the business upon which we meet is understood by us 
both, and we have only to appoint an hour for the in- 
struction of my little neice, which shall be the one 
most convenient to yourself.” 

** And are you quite satisfied with the terms, Mrs. 
Woodruff?” asked Grace, warned by her interview 
with Mrs. Howard, that this might become a stumbling 
block with some of her employers. 

*‘ Certainly,” said Mrs. Woodruff. ‘‘‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ my dear Miss Fleming, and 
those who undertake the drudgery of a first quarter 
in music, should I think be well paid for it.” 

**T wish every one was as considerate as yourself,” 
said Grace. 

“The father of Agnes,” continued Mrs. Woodruff, 
‘is now in Europe, and being anxious that his daugh- 
ter should be well instructed, will not objecttoa price 
which is by no means unreasonable. Agnes is a do- 
cile, amiable child, with no very great talent, and if 
you are willing to teach her, I will do my best to pre- 
vent her giving you unnecessary trouble.” 

Sympathy and kindness will often touch a chord in 
the soul, which nothing else may waken, and the tears 
which seemed frozen in their bed, by the icy coldness 
of Mrs. E[loward, now dimmed the blue eyes of Grace 





Fleming, and her lip quivered as she replied, how 
gladly she would undertake the charge. Her emotion 
was not lost upon the benevolent Mrs. W oodruff, al- 
though she forbore to notice it. Without once allud- 
ing to the altered circumstances of her visiter, she 
calmed her agitated spirits by her gentle and consol- 
ing converse. And when, after a much longer visit 
than she had dreamed of making, Grace bade her new 
friend farewell, she thus soliloquized. ‘‘ Why should 
I shrink from duty, while there aye sull some good 
angels in the world? I will go on with a better heart; 
for if I meet with another Mrs. Howard, Heaven may 
also give me the tender sympathies of another Mrs. 
Woodruff. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A year, the first year of their altered fortunes, pass- 
ed away, unpleasantly in many respects it is true, 
yet not altogether unhappily to either of the sisters. 
The little school of Eda and Eleanor continued to 
flourish, through the untiring assiduity of its youthful 
teachers, and the kind zeal of their quaker friend: 
while Grace, gaining confidence in herself as she 
proceeded, soon found as much employment as she 
could desire ; and thus the very event which seemed 
likely to crush them to the earth, was the magician’s 
rod which had called into life and vigor those energies 
of the soul, which might else have slumbered beneath 
the benumbing influence of wordly prosperity. 

And in one year, how many had forgotten Grace, 
who before that period courted her society, and de- 
lighted to be numbered among her friends. Some 
bowed coldly, when they chanced to meet; others 
stared, with a resolute determination not to see; while 
a few said carelessly, ‘‘Oh! poor Grace Fleming, 
really we ought to go and see her, but we do not 
know exactly where she is to be found, and then as 
she is obliged to give music lessons, we might per- 
haps interrupt her.” And such is the world’s friend- 
ship. Like the waters of a.shallow stream, which 
babble noisily for a little season, and then are fetter- 
ed by the early cold, or exhaled by the glowing sun- 
beams. 

It was at the close of this year, when the spring- 
time was again opening upon them, that Mrs. Law- 
rence—the friend still faithful in their adversity— 
came to them with an open letter in her hand, con- 
taining a proposal from a gentleman in Virginia, that 
Eleanor should enter his own school, where he would 
afford her every facility for completing her educa- 
tion, and then engage her as a teacher, with a liberal 
salary. 

Pale were the faces which gathered round Mrs. 
Lawrence, while she read. All in all to each other, 
now how could they be separated? and generous as 
was the offer of their unknown friend, and deeply as 
they appreciated his unexpected benevolence, the 
sisters knew not how to part. ‘‘ I cannot leave home,” 
said Eleanor earnestly. ‘‘ And I cannot consent that 
you should,” echoed Eda. 

“Let us reflect seriously upon it before we de- 
cide,” said Grace. ‘‘ We must put our wishes in one 
scale, and expediency in the other.” 
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‘* My dear Grace,” said Mrs. Lawrence, ‘“ you are 
certainly the wisest person for one who has seen but 
twenty summers, that I ever knew.” 

Grace smiled, but shesighedalso. ‘ Necessity and 
experiénce are stern teachers, my dear Mrs. Law- 
rence,” she said. ‘‘ As to this most kind and gener- 
ous offer, I see not how we can refuse it, unless indeed 
my father should object. And after we have consult- 
ed him, and asked ourselves whether it would be 
right to throw aside the gifts of Providence, we will 
give you the result of our deliberation.” 

There was neither work nor reading in the little 
parlor that night. The sisters sat together and talked 
over the past, both in the sunshine which had bright- 
ened, and the shadows which had dimmed it, and also 
that untried future, which had apparently so little to 
illumine it. Eleanor wept and Eda wept with her. But 
Eleanor’s smiles were as easily summoned as her 
tears, and when Grace spoke of the good which must 
result from the offered situation, and the pleasures 
that doubtless might be found in so large an establish- 
ment of young ladies, Eleanor began to recover her 
spirits. The calm, dispassioned reasoning of Grace 
was not without its effect upon the minds of both her 
sisters, and it was finally resolved that Mr. Thornton’s 
offer should be immediately accepted, in case their 
father consented to the arrangement. 

** And you will let ‘me go, father?” said Eleanor 
cheerfully, when Grace ventured to announce the 
proposal of their unknown friend. 

“Go!” said Mr. Flemingsternly. ‘‘ And whyshould 
I thrust you upon the charity of strangers, while I 
have hands to work for you?” 

* But I do’nt want you to work for me, father,” 
said Eleanor. “I had much rather work for myself.” 

“Work! you work indeed!” said Mr. Fleming. 
“Poor child! you may sew baby-rags, Nell, but you 
do not know what work is.” ; 

‘“ Ves I do, father,” said Eleanor eagerly, ‘‘ and hard 
work too. I am capable of a great deal, indeed I am, 
more than you imagine.” 

‘*T have heard such boasting before, but have never 
seen the fruits of it,” said Mr. Fleming bitterly. 

‘‘ That is because you are not at home, father,” said 
Eleanor, revealing in her zeal the secret of their daily 
employments, which Grace had endeavored to keep 
from him, “ and do not see how busy we are. Why 
Eda and I have fifteen scholars that we teach from 
nine till two every day. And as to Grace, she is 
never idle a moment, but is out teaching constantly, 
and has—how many pupils, Grace ?” 

Mr. Fleming became pale with passion while his 
daughter spoke. “And why have not J been con- 
sulted in all this?” he asked, turning to Grace. ‘“*‘ Was 
it not enough that you obstinately refused to save your 
sisters from poverty; but must add to your folly by 
seeking employment from every upstart, as if your 
own father had cast you off?” 

‘Oh! father,” said Grace, laying her hand on his 
arm, and raising her weeping face to his, ‘ will you 
never, never forgive me ?” 

“Forgive!” said Mr. Fleming. ‘Can you forgive 
yourself for the ruin you have wrought?” But this 





teaching must be at once abandoned. I will have no 
more of it. I had rather you should suffer any priva- 
tion than disgrace me by such pitiful measures. And 
for you, Eleanor, let me hear no more of charity- 
schools. Thank Heaven, I have still enough to keep 
from starving, and let that suffice.” 

‘** But my dearest father,”’ Eleanor began. 

‘* Not another word on the subject,” said Mr. Flem- 
ing. ‘‘I will hear no more. Let the world forget us, 
for why should we be remembered? And let us suf- 
fer and die in obscurity, since oe among us was wil- 
ling it should be so.” 

There is but a single line, ’tis said, between pas- 
sion and insanity, and Mr. Fleming looked and acted 
the madman, as he strode from the apartment, leaving 
his children terrified by his violence, and overwhelm- 
ed by his unfeeling sentence. It seemed as if a hur- 
ricane had passed by, and swept from beneath them 
the foothold they had gained; and with trembling 
hearts they listened to his impatient steps, pacing the 
floor of his own chamber, long after he had left them. 
But suddenly those steps ceased, a heavy fall suc- 
ceeded, and Grace was the first to fly up stairs, burst 
open the door, and find her miserable father stretched 
upon the carpet. The screams of Eleanor brought 
immediate assistance, but the hour of retribution had 
arrived. A stroke of paralysis had done its work of 
destruction; and he who would have dregged more 
darkly for his children the cup of poverty and sor- 
row, was now to share with them the bitter draught, 
and receive from their hands, alone, those daily com- 
forts of which he would so cruelly have deprived 
them. 

And through the long hours of that dreadful night, 
his daughters watched beside him in tears and silence. 
His anger, his injustice were forgotten, and they could 
only pray in agony, that he might be spared to the 
yearning affection of their desolate hearts. Morning 
came—and the strong man of yesterday lay upon his 
bed, helpless as an infant, without the power of arti- 
culation, but his eye followed Grace as she moved 
noiselessly through the apartment, or bent like an 
angel of mercy over his pillow; the only image which 
seemed to penetrate the mental darkness that en- 
veloped him. 

And with the morning came a thousand new and 
perplexing cares, to the harassed mind of Grace. Mr. 
Thornton’s letter must be answered as speedily ‘as 
possible, yet how to decide under present circum- 
stances she knew not. In this emergency, however, 
her own views of the case were sustained by another 
adviser. Doctor Allen, their kind physician, had been 
the friend of Mr. Fleming from his boyhood, and to 
him Mrs. Lawrence, in the ardor of her friendship, 
submitted the affair. To her great satisfaction the 
Doctor’s opinion coincided with her own, that to re- 
fuse such an offer would be positive folly, and taking 
upon himself the task of reconciling his patient to the 
event, he urged Eleanor’s departure so strongly, that 
Grace felt they should prepare for her immediate re- 
moval. 

The sisters parted with a grief far deeper than any 
which had before oppressed them—Eleanor to find 
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new friends in a land of strangers, and Grace and Eda 
to watch and toil and struggle witha thousand anxi- 
eties, of which none could know but themselves. 
And now Grace felt the value of those exertions made 
at first. Mr. Fleming had paid regularly the amount 
due to Enoch Dobbs, while from their own retired 
manner of life but few personal expenses had been 
incurred, and thus a sum accumulated, which, though 
small in itself, was now most important; and Grace 
hoped and Eda tried to hope with her, that at least 
they might bid defiance to actual want. But wearily 
—QO! how wearily the months rolled on. Eleanor 
wrote of kind friends and a pleasant home, and her 
sisters would not cloud her happiness by a recital of 
their own cares; yet toil and anxiety had become their 
daily portion; and the darkness of their lot was only 
cheered by that peace of conscience, which seemed 
a blessed birth-right the world could not give nor take 
away. 
CHAPTER V. 

Happily or sadly, in light or darkness, Time’s 
flight is ever onward, and those of my readers who 
love the sunshine rather than the shadow, will not 
object to suppose the lapse of three years, since the 
conclusion of our last chapter. During this period 
Eleanor had visited her old home but once, and Mr. 
Fleming had so far recovered as to be wheeled daily 
into the parlor; take a little interest in the concerns 
of his family, (although his daughters scrupulously hid 
from him their embarrassments,) and was never so 
well satisfied as when his darling Grace could sit be- 
side him with her needle-work, or read to him from 
the inspired volume. Yes, Grace had regained that 
love, which she had so mourned to lose, and felt re- 
paid for all her sorrow, when her father’s arm was for 
the first time folded over her, and his struggling 
tongue pronounced the words, ‘‘ my child, God bless 
you!” 

During the years we have passed so hastily by, 
Grace and Eda Fleming had endured more of mental 
suffering than was ever revealed to mortal ear. The 
night which brought repose to happier hearts, was for 
them the season of thought, and not unfrequently of 
labor; while the constant drain which their afflicted 
father had become upon their slender purse, seemed 
to render it almost impossible that they should ever 
cancel the debt now owing to Enoch Dobbs. But of 
all quakers Enoch was the most patient, and his wife 
the most benevolent. ‘* We can wait till better times, 
friend Grace,” said the kind hearted Hannah, “and if 
better days never come, why then we cannot help it 
thee knows, and thyself and thy sister shall never 
want a home while this roof shelters Enoch and 
me.” 

But a night of storm is not unfrequently followed 
by a morning of exceeding calmness and beauty, and 
it was in an hour of darkest despondency, that their 
sky was suddenly brightened by two unexpected 
events—a small legacy bequeathed them by a distant 
relative, and the return of Charles Malcolm, from 
India. 


The first brought relief from care, and freedom from 





toil; but the second was as the sun, piercing the 
clouds, and illumining every object. He was the 
same happy, joyous Charles of other days. A little 
older and somewhat browner, it is true; but still as 
merry, as laughter-loving as before ; as kind, as gener- 
ous, as warm-hearted. But Grace, oh how sadly had 
she altered since they parted, four yearsago. Then, 
fresh, and blooming and beautiful; now, thin, and 
pale and care-worn, the shadow of her former self; 
yet lovely still in her quiet resignation. ‘‘ Like the 
water-lilies that are serene in the calm, clear weather, 
but no less serene amid the black and scowling 
waves.” Eda, too, Charles had left a mere school 
girl ; now she stood before him a tall, graceful woman, 
and he gazed at her with uplifted hands and admiring 
eyes, unable to credit the evidence of his own senses. 
After a few moments’ reflection, and the mention of 
his name, Mr. Fleming recognized his nephew, but 
it seemed only a partial recollection, and not a plea- 
sant one. Something in the name of Charles evi- 
dently annoyed him, and unable to converse, he soon 
asked to be taken to his own room again. 

And all unheeded the hours flew by as the cousins 
sat together, and recalled the years that had interven- 
ed since their last meeting—years so full of interest 
to them all. Charles recounted some of his own ad- 
ventures, and the girls indulged in the almost forgot- 
ten luxury of a laugh, or he listened to the story of 
their sorrows, and his fine eyes were suffused with 
tears, as he grasped a hand of each; and when they 
separated, long after the latest stars had risen, Grace 
and Eda felt that they had turned a fairer leaf in the 
volume of life, and in Charles Malcolm had welcom- 
ed home a brother. 

The world looked bright again. The color came 
once more to the cheek of Grace, and light to the eye 
of Eda. Yet theirs was a joy, chastenedand subdued 
by the memory of misfortune—the rainbow of the 
present, resting upon the clouds of the past. The 
legacy bequeathed so opportunely, now enabled them 
to pay, with interest, the debt due their quaker friends, 
to relinquish their labors, and devote themselves more 
exclusively to their father. Eleanor also they would 
have recalled, but her engagements with Mr. Thorn- 
ton prevented an immediate compliance; and ere 
these were ended the rumor reached them that she 
was to become the bride of a wealthy Southerner ; 
and rumor spoke truly of the good fortune in store for 
our warm-hearted Eleanor. 

And day after day Charles Malcolm lifted the shin- 
ing brass knocker of Enoch Dobbs’ dwelling, and day 
after day his smiling face and cheerful tone brought 
gladness and happiness to his cousins. If they walk- 
ed, he walked with them; if they read, he came with 
the book they most wanted; and if Eda sang, he se- 
lected the melody that best suited her voice. In a 
word, he became their oracle, their counsellor, their 
protector—and every enjoyment of their lives was 
heightened if he were permitted to share it with 
them. 

The sojourn of Charles Malcolm in that distant land 
had not been unsuccessful, and he returned from In- 
dia rich enough to leave no fears for the future. He 
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came with his early love for Grace, still fresh within | 
his heart—that love which he had not dared tobreathe, | 
when she was the acknowledged heiress of untold | 
wealth, and he only a poor cousin, who sighed for, 
but never hoped to win her regard. And Grace, did 
she now requite that tenderness? Yes, in her “heart | 
of hearts,” amid those pictures of the past which Me- 
mory’s pencil touched so brightly, was enshrined an 
image, which bore his name and semblance. Yet 
Grace felt that for her an image only it must remain. 
To her suffering father she had determined to conse- 
crate her future life, and with this in view, to re- 
nounce, then and forever, all thoughts of marriage. 
But Grace had also another motive for this decision. 
With that intuitive perception, which enables woman 
to read a woman’s heart, she learned that Eda loved 
Charles Malcolm, and from the moment of this dis- 
covery, she resolved to do all in her power to pro- 
mote the happiness of her sister. Yes, through her, 
Eda’s young life had been clouded in its early fresh- 
ness, with the dews of the morning still upon its roses, 
and now it must be her aim to restore that brightness; 
to re-illumine that pathway, even by the sacrifice of 
her own affections. And when at last Charles ven- 
tured to tell the tale, which he had never breathed 
save to the ocean winds, he was answered thus— 
** Love and marriage; Charles, are not for me. I have 
duties to perform which forbid the thought, and while 
my father lives I shall never leave him.” 

* And will you thus doom me to a life of celibacy 
aiso, Grace?” 

“Oh no, Charles, far, far from it. Marry by all 
means and be happy. I do not say forget me; that I 
hope, I £zow you will never do; but forget that you 
have loved me other than as a brother, and be content 
with a sister’s love in return.” 

** And can you give me nothing more than the af- 
fection of a sister, Grace? I who have loved you 
through time, and change, and fortune—worshiped 
you almost, even from my very boyhood ?” 

** And still love me, dear Charles,” said Grace sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ still be my friend and brother, and show your 
regard by urging me to duty, not by tempting me to 
forsake it. Think of my poor father, and ask your- 
self if I ought to assume responsibilities, which may, 
which must take me from him ?” 

‘* Eda is still left.” 

** But Eda is not Grace, and Grace isall in all to ker 
father now. When I am absent, his chair is wheeled 





to the window that he may watch for my return; and 





he listens as eagerly for my foot upon the stairs as an 
infant for its mother. I read to him from the Bible, 
and with that in my hand, I feel—if the thought be 


| not a presumptuous one—as if I were leading him on 


step by step to heaven. Knowing all this, can you 
counsel me to leave him, Charles ?” 

** And must my hopes perish then?” asked Malcolm, 
**Hopes that have been my only solace in a land of 
strangers, with the wide ocean between us?” 

‘‘ Fix them elsewhere, Charles. The best and holiest 
affections of such a heart as yours must be worthily 
requited. And now, my dear cousin, try and forget 
what has passed to-day, and do not forsake us because 
I have rejected your suit. Come to us as usual. Eda 
would regret your absence, and I should feel as if I 
had lost a very dear friend. Still continue Grace 
Fleming’s kind brother, will you not? and let us en- 
joy the same tranquillity and happiness we have done 
since your return.” 

And Grace asked not in vain. Charles came as 
usual, a little paler, and more sedate than before, but 
still the kindest and best of friends; and Grace daily 
found more in his character to call forth that love, 
which she had resolved to bury in her inmost soul ; 
while she endeavored, by every proper means, to 
place her beloved Eda in possession of that noble 
heart, which had for so many years been exclusively 
her own. , 

To this end she gradually absented herself more 
and more from their society, attendance upon her 
father being at all times a ready plea, and in a few 
months she had the melancholy satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that her wishes for Eda were being accom- 
plished, and that Charles would soon, in all proba- 
bility, cherish for herself no deeper affection than 
that of a brother. 


Years have passed away, and there is a small cot- 


tage on the banks of the Susquehannah, where an old 
gentleman may be occasionally seen, assisted through 
the garden walks by a lovely woman, whom he calls 
his daughter, and in that daughter we may recognize 
the still beautiful Grace Fleming; while in a wide do- 
main, not far distant, Charles Malcolm and his Eda 
are surrounded by a troop of rosy children, among 
whom another Grace is the fairest, and the wildest, 
and might perhaps become the favorite of her aunt, 
if an urchin two years younger did not come so often 
to chat with grandpapa at the cottage door, and 
answer to the still fondly cherished name of Charles 
Malcolm. 





TO A..BOUVQUET..OF 


FADED FLOWERS. 





BY WILLIAM H. C, HOSMER. 





YE flowers, together bound of varied dyes, 
Were Beauty’s own :—did not the sunlit bow 
Of promise quit its station in the skies, 
And break to pieces on the meadow low 
Where grew ye, daughters of the morn—to each 
A different shade imparting from the blue 
Of summer ocean to the faint red hue 
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That paints the shells upon his whitened beach? 
Oh! would that fairy ministers with dew 
Could fill once more these withered cups, or rain 
Bathe with refreshing drops your lips again! 
But the hoar frost is lying where ye grew, 
And howls the storm; and with your lifeless stems 
Will zephyrs sport no more, ye vegetable gems! 
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PROEM TO THE 


“FROISSART BALLADS.” 


Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily. Chaucer. 


Youne Emily has temples fair, 
Caressed by locks of dark brown hair. 


A thousand sweet humanities 
Speak wisely from her hazel eyes. 


Her speech is ignorant of command, 
And yet can lead you like a hand. 


Her white teeth sparkle when the eclipse 
Is laughter-moved of her red lips. 


She moves—all grace—with gliding limbs, 
As a white-breasted cygnet swims. 


In her sweet childhood Emily 

Was wild with natural gayety, 

A little creature, full of laughter, 
Who cast no thought before or after, 
And knew not custom or its chains. 
The dappled fawns upon the plains, 
The birds that love the upper sky, 
Lived not in lovelier liberty. 


But with this natural merriment, 


’ Mind and the ripening years have blent 


A thoughtfulness—not melancholy— 
Which wins her life away from folly; 
Checking somewhat the natural gladness, 
But saved, by that it checks, from sadness— 
Like clouds athwart a May-morn sailing, 


Which take the golden light they are veiling. 


She loves her kind, and shuns no duty ; 

Her virtues sanctify her beauty ; 

And all who know her say that she 

Was born for man’s felicity— 

I know that she was born for mine. 

Dearer than any joy of wine, 

Or pomp, or gold, or man’s loud praise, 
Or purple power, art thou to me— 

Kind cheerer of my clouded ways— 
Young vine upon a rugged tree! 


Maidens who love are full of hope, 
And crowds hedge in its golden scope ; 
Therefore, they love green solitudes 
And silence for their better moods. 
I know some wilds, where tulip trees, 
Full of the singing toil of bees, 
Depend their loving branches over 
Great rocks which honey-suckles cover 
In rich and liberal overflow. 
In the dear time of long ago, 
When I had wooed young Emily, 
And she hald told her love to me, 

I often found her in these bowers, 
Quite wrapt away in meditation— 
Or giving earnest contemplation 

To leaf, or bird, or wild wood flowers ; 
And once I heard the maiden singing, 
Until the very woods were ringing— 





Singing an old song to the Hours! 
I well remember that rare song, 
It charged the hours with cruel wrong— 
Wrong to the verdure of the boughs— 
Wrong to the lustre of fair brows. 
Its music had a wondrous sound, 
And made the greenwood haunted ground. 


But I delay: One jocund morn— 
A morn of that blithe time of spring, 
When milky blossoms load the thorn, 
And birds so prate, and soar, and sing, 
That melody is everywhere, 
On the glad earth, and in the air— 
On such a morn, I went to seek 
In our wild haunts for Emily. 
I found her where a flowering tree 
Gave odors and cool shade. Her cheek 
A little rested on her hand; 
Her rustic skill had made a band 
Of rare device, which garlanded 
The beauty of her bending head ; 
Some maiden thoughts, most kind and wise, 
Were dimly burning in her eyes. 
When I beheld her—form and face 
So lithe, so fair—the spirit race, 
Of whom the better poets dreamed, 
Came to my thought, and I half deemed 
My earth-born mistress, pure and good, 
Was some such lady of the wood 
As she who worked at spell, and snare, 
With Huon of the dusky hair, 
And fled, in likeness of a doe, 
Before the fleet youth Angelo. 
But these infirm imaginings 
Flew quite away on instant wings. 
I called her name. <A swift surprise 
Came whitely to her face, but soon 
It fled before some daintier dyes, 
And laughing, like a brook in June, 
With sweet accost she welcomed me; 
And I sat there with Emily. 


The gods were very good to bless 
My life with so much happiness. 
The maiden on that lowly seat— 
I sitting at her little feet! 

Two happier lovers never met, 
In dear and talk-charmed privacy. 
It was a golden day to me, 

And its great bliss is with me yet— 
Warming, like wine, my inmost heart— 
For memories of happy hours 
Are like the cordials pressed from flowers, 
And madden sweetly. 

I impart 
Naught of the love-talk I remember, 

For May’s young pleasures are best hid 

From the cold prudence of December, 
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Which clips and chills all vernal wings ; 
And love’s own sanctities forbid, 
Now, as of old, such gossipings 
In hall of what befalls in bower. 
But other matters of the hour, 
AOf which it breaks no faith to tell, 
My homely rhyme shall chronicle. 


As silently we sat alone— 

Our love-talk spent—two mated birds 
Began to prate in loving tone; 

Quoth Emily, “ They sure have words! 
Didst hear them say my sweet, my dear ?” 
And as they chirped we laughed to hear. 


Soon after this a southern wind 

Came sobbing like a hunted hind 

Into the quiet of the glen: 

The maiden mused awhile, and then 
Worded her thought right playfully. 

The winds,” she said, “‘ of land and sea, 
My friend, are surely living things, 
That come and go on unseen wings. 
The teeming air and prodigal, 

Whieh droops its azure over all, 

Is full of immortalities 

That look on us with unseen eyes. 

This sudden wind that hath come here, 
With its hard sobs of pain or fear, 

It may be is a spirit kind, 

That loves the bruised flowers to bind, 
Whose task it is to shake the dew 

From the sad violet’s eye of blue. 

Or chase the honey-making thieves 
From off the rose, and shut its leaves 
Against the cold of April eves. 

Perhaps its dainty, pink-tipt hands 
Have plied such tasks in far-off lands ; 
And now, perchance, some grim foe follows 
The little wight to these green hollows.”’ 
Such gentle words had Emily 

For the south wind in the tulip tree. 


A runnel, hidden by the trees, 

Gave out some natural melodies. 

She said—‘‘ The broox, among the stones, 
Is solemn in its undertones ; 

How like a hymn! the singing creature 
Is worshiping the God of Nature.’? 

But I replied—‘“ My dear, not so; 

Thy solemn eyes, thy brow of snow, 
And, more than these, thy maiden merit, 
Have won Undine, that gentle spirit, 
To sing her songs of love to thee.” 
Swift answered merry Emily— 

Undine is but a girl, you know, 

And would not pine for love of me; 

She has been peering from the brook, 
And glimpsed at you,’’ she said, and shook 
With a rare fit of silvery laughter. 

I was more circumspect thereafter, 

And dealt in homelier talk. A man 
May call a white-browed girl “‘ Dian,” 
But likes not to be turned upon, 

And nick-named “ Young Endymion.” 


My Emily loved very well, 

At times, those ancient lays which tell 
Rude natural tales; she had no lore 

Of trouvere, or of troubadour, 

Nor knew what difference there might be 
Between the tongues of oc and out ; 
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But hearing old tales, loved them all, 

If truth but made them natural. 

In our good talks, we oft went o’er 

The little horde of my quaint lore, 

Culled out of old melodious fable. 

She little cared for Arthur’s table, 

For tales of doughty Launcelot, 

Or Tristram, or of him who smote 

The giant, Angoulefre hight, 

And moaned for love by day and night. 

She little cared for such as these, 

But if I crossed the Pyrenees, 

With the great peers of Charlemagne, 

Descending toward the Spanish plain, 

Her eye would lighten at the strain ; 

And it would moisten with a tear 

The sad end of that tale to hear— 

How all aweary, worn and white, 
And urging his failing steed amain, 

A courier from the south, one night, 
Reached the great city of the Seine ; 

And how, at that same time and hour, 

The Bride of Roland lay in bower 

Wakeful, and quick of ear to win 

Some rumor of her paladin— 

And how it came in sudden cries, 

That shook the earth and rent the skies ; (1062) 

And how the messenger of fate— 

That courier who rode so late— 

Was dragged on to her palace gate ; 

And how the lady sate in hall, 

Moaning among her damsels all, 

At the wild tale of Ronceval. 

That story sounds like solemn truth, 

And she would hear it with such ruth, 

As sympathetic hearts will pay 

To real griefs of yesterday. 


Pity looked lovely in the maiden; 

Her eyes were softer, when so laden 
With the bright dew of tears unshed. 
But I was somewhat envious 

That other bards should move her thus, 
And oft within myself had said— 
Yea, I will strive to touch her heart 
With some fair songs of mine own art ;” 
And many days before the day 
Whereof I speak, I made assay 

At this bold labor. In the wells 

Of Froissart’s life-like chronicles 

I dipped for moving truths of old. 

A thousand stories, soft and bold, 

Of stately dames and gentlemen, 
Which good Lord Berners, with a pen 
Pompous in its simplicity, 

Yet tipt with charming courtesy, 

Had put in English words, I learned ; 
And some of these I deftly turned 

Into the forms of minstrel verse. 

I know the good tales are the worse— 
But, sooth to say, it seems to me 

My verse has sense and melody— 
Even that its measure sometimes flows 
With the brave pomp of that old prose. 


Beneath our trysting-tree, that day, 

With dubious face, I read one lay; 
Young Emily quite understood 

My fears, and gave me guerdon good 

In well-timed praise, and cheered me on, 
Into full flow of heart and tone. 
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And when, in days of pleasant weather, 
Thereafter, we were met together, 

As our strong love oft made us meet, 

I always took my cosy seat, 

Just at the damsel’s little feet, 

And read my tales. It was no friend 
To me—that day that heard their end. 
It had become a play of love, 

To watch the swift expression rove 
Over the bright sky of her face— 

To steal those upward looks, and trace, 
In every change of cheek and eye, 
The influence of my poesy. 


I made my verse for Emily— 

I give it, reader, now to thee. 

The tales which I have toiled to tell 
Of dame in hall and knight in selle, 

Of faithful love and courage high— 
Sweet flower, strong staff of chivalry— 
These tales, indeed, are old of date ; 
But why should time their force abate ? 
Shall we look back with vision dull 

On the old brave and beautiful, 

And, for they lived so long ago, 

Be careless of their mirth or wo? 

If sympathy knows but to-day— 

If time quite Wears its nerve away— 
If deeds majestically bold, 





In words of ancient music told, 

Are only food for studious minds, 

And touch no hearts—if man but finds 
An abstract virtue in the faith 

That clung to truth, and courted death— 
If he can lift the dusky pall 

With dainty hand artistical, 

And smile at woes because some years 
Have swept between them and his tears— 
I say, my friend, if this may be, 

Then burn old books; antiquity 

Is no more than a skeleton 

Of painted vein and polished bone. 


Reader ! the minstrel brotherhood, 
Earnest to soothe thy listening mood, 
Were wont to style thee gentle, good, 
Noble, or gracious :—they could bow 
With loyal knee, yet open brow— 
They knew to temper thy decision 
With graces of a proud submission. 
That wont is changed. Yet I, a man 
Of this new land republican, 

Where insolence wins upward better 
Than courtesy—that old dead letter— 
And toil claims pay with utterance sharp, 
Follow the good lords of the harp, 

And dub thee with each courtly phrase, 
And ask indulgence for my lays. 





Lome VALE..OF THE HEA S 





BY T. B. READ. 


Tue heart is a city teeming with life— 
Through all its gay avenues, rife 
With gladness 
And innocent madness, 
Bright beings are passing along, 
Too fleeting and fair for the eye to behold, 
While something of Paradise sweetens their song. 
They are gliding away with their wild gushing ditty, 
Out of the city, 
Out of the beautiful gates of gold! 
Through gates that are ringing 
While to and fro swinging, 
Swinging and ringing ceaselessly, 
Like delicate hands that are clapped in glee, 
Beautiful hands of infancy! 


The heart is a city—and gay are the feet 
That dance along 
To the joyous beat 
Of the timbrel that giveth a pulse to song. 
Bright creatures enwreathed 
With flowers and mirth, 
Fair maidens bequeathed 
With the glory of earth, 
Sweep through the long street, and singing await, 
A moment await at the wonderful gate ; 
Every second of time there comes to depart 
Some form that no more shall revisit the heart! 
They are gliding away and breathing farewell— 
How swiftly they pass 
Through the gates of brass— 
Through gates that are ringing 
While to and fro swinging, 
And making deep sounds, like the half stifled swell 
Of the far away ring of a gay marriage bell! 








The heart is a city with splendor bedight, 
Where tread martial hosts arrayed for the fight, 
Under banner-hung arches, 
To war-kindling marches, 
To the fife and the rattle : 
Of drums, with gay colors unfurled, 
On, eager for battle, 
To smite their bright spears on the spears of the world! 
Through noontime, through midnight, list and thou I’t hear 
The gates swing in front, then clang in the rear. 
Like a bright river flowing, 
The war-host is going ; 
And, like that river, 
Returning, ah, never! 
Through daylight and darkness low thunder is heard 
From the city that flings 
Her iron-wrought wings, 
Flapping the air like the wings of a bird! 


The heart is a city—how sadly and slow, 
To and fro, 
Covered with rust, the solemn gates go! 
With meek folded palms, 
With heads bending lowly, 
Strange beings pass slowly, 
Through the dull avenues chanting their psalms; 
Sighing and mourning they follow the dead 
Out of the gates that fall heavy as lead— 
Passing, how sadly, with echoless tread, 
The last one is fled! 
No more to be opened, the gates softly close, 
And shut in a stranger who loves the repose ; 
With no sigh for the past, with countenance of pity 
He spreads his black flag o’er the desolate city! 
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LILIAS FANE. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Aszout five miles from Alderbrook there is a hand- 
some red school-house, with a portico in front, shaded 
by an immense butternut; white window-shutters, 
to keep out rogues at night, but of no use at all during 
the day; and a handsome cupola, in which is a bell 
of sufficient power to be heard, particularly on the 
still days, all over the district. This specimen of 
architecture, being intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of church and school-house, is the pride of the 
little community; and, indeed, it well may be, for 
there is not its equal in the whole country round. 
When the school-house was first built, the neighbors 
all resolved to support a “ first-rate school ;” and, for 
many years, they employed teachers who came well 
recommended, and claimed a large salary. Squire 
Mason said no pains were spared, every thing was 
done that man could do; yet, somehow, no teacher 
seemed to give general satisfaction; and so many 
left, either in indignation or disgrace, that “the 
Mason school” gained the reputation of being the 
most ungovernable in the county. If truth must be 
told, this was not without reason, for people who 
build new school-houses must, of course, listen to 
new doctrines, and most of the families in ‘‘ the 
Mason district”? had imbibed somewhat extensively 
the notions prevalent among reformers of the present 
day, who think that Solomon was only joking when 
he recommended the rod. At last, after some rene- 
gade youngsters had summarily dismissed, with a 
broken head, a dark, square-shouldered, piratical 
looking man, who, in a fit of a desperation, had been 
chosen for his enormous strength, people became 
quite discouraged, and the principal men of the dis- 
trict, old Farmer Westborn, Deacon Martin, and 
Squire Mason, called a meeting to discuss affairs. 
Some proposed whipping all the boys round, and 
starting a new school; others thought it best to shut 
up the house entirely, and set the young rebels to 
cutting wood; while Deacon Martin was of the 
opinion that if some of the ‘‘ worst ones” could be 
kept at home there would be no difficulty with the 
rest. Upon this hint others spake, and the meeting 
at last decided on obtaining a female teacher to take 
charge of the little ones, the ‘‘ bigs boys” being 
entirely voted out. Squire Masor himself had a son 
who was considered a “ rollick‘og blade,” up to all 
sorts of mischief, and of the »«!‘-dozen shock-headed 
Westborns, there was ne oue that had failed to give 
the former master blov or blow. Affairs were, how- 
ever, now to assume calmer aspect; and the meet- 
ing proceeded for.awith to appoint a school com- 
mittee, consisting of Deacon Martin, who had no 
children of his own, and was consequently expected 





to take a great interest in those of his neighbors, Mr. 
Fielding, a quiet bachelor of thirty-five or thereabout, 
and one or two others, who were selected for the 
sake of making the numbers strong, and not for any 
thing that they were expected todo. The principal 
duty of the acting part of the committee was to obtain 
a teacher; but they were also to manage all other 
affairs thereunto pertaining. 

Luckily a lady had been recommended to Deacon 
Martin, during the preceding autumn, as a perfect 
prodigy; and our school committee-men, being quiet 
sort of people, who did not like to make unnecessary 
trouble, a letter, superscribed ‘* Miss Lilias Fane,” 
was thrown into the post-office box, which, in due 
time, brought as favorable an answer as could be 
desired. 

It was a cold, stormy morning in December, when 
the public stage-coach set down the new school- 
mistress at the door of Deacon Martin’s house. A 
bundle of cloaks and blankets rolled from the opened 
door into the hands of the good deacon, who was 
obliged to support, indeed almost to carry, an in- 
visible form into the house, where his good dame 
stood ready to divest it of all unnecessary incum- 
brances. At first a large blanket was removed, then 
muff and cloak, and yet shawl, hood and veil re- 
mained ; and Mrs. Martin could not help conjecturing 
how precious must be the nut which was blessed 
with so much shell. The task of untying strings and 
removing pins being accomplished, a volume of 
flaxen ringlets descended over a pair of tiny white 
shoulders, and a soft blue eye stole timidly from its 
silken ambush up to the face of Mrs. Martin, but 
meeting no sympathy there, it retreated behind the 
drooping lid, and little Miss Fane, blushing up to the 
pretty flaxen waves that just shaded her forehead, 
smiled, and curtsied, and then crouched by the blazing 
fire like a petted kitten. Mrs. Martin retreated invo- 
luntarily, and the deacon parted his lips, drew up his 
eye-brows, and shrugged his shoulders, between 
astonishment and contempt. What! that child to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of a school 
teacher, and, above all, in such a school! Why, 
Susan Harman could put her out of the door with one 
hand, andthe very littlest boy overmaster her. There 
sat the new school-mistress, and there stood the 
deacon and his dame, gazing at her perfectly speech- 
less, when Mr. Fielding drove up to the door; it 
being considered his especial duty to introduce new 
teachers, and particularly lady teachers, to the 
school-house. Now the bachelor had some very fine 
notions of tall elegant figures, and dignified manners ; 
indeed he had a rule for every thing, stepping, look- 
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ing, and even thinking; and, consequently, he was 
taken all aback when his eye first lighted on the un- 
pretending little school-mistress. Her figure was 
slight, and exceedingly fragile, and her face the very 
perfection of infantile sweetness. ‘This was all that 
Mr. Fielding had an opportunity to observe, as she 
stood before him in graceful confusion, replying to 
his very formal salutation, and answering his still 
more formal questions about the weather, the state 
of the roads, and the time of her arrival. The bache- 
lor, however, was confident that Miss Fane was a 
very incompetent school teacher; and Miss Fane 
was quite as confident that the bachelor was a very 
incompetent beau. First, he gave her what the little 
lady considered an impertinent stare—as a school 
committee-man has a right to do—then he madea 
great many commonplace remarks, as a man that 
wishes to appear very dignified will do; and then he 
desired to see Deacon Martin in private, as a man 
when he wishes to let you know that he is about 
to discuss your character should do. Poor Lilias 
Fane! with all her simplicity she was not deficient 
in discernment, and she felt piqued at the manners 
of the people, particularly Mr. Fielding, whose 
real superiority she instantly detected, despite 
of the clumsy awkwardness behind which he 
managed to hide himself. So, tossing back her sunny 
curls, and calling for hood and shawl, in spite of all 
Mrs. Martin’s entreaties to the contrary, she was half 
way to the school-house before the gentlemen de- 
cided that they could do nothing less than give her a 
trial. It was with the utmost surprise that the bache- 
lor heard of the flight of his bonny bird; for he was 
the greatest man in the district, and every one was 
but too much delighted to gain his notice. He owned 
a fine cottage close by the Maple Grove, with beau- 
tiful grounds about it, and every elegance that wealth 
could command and taste dictate within; and there 
he resided, with his mother and a little nephew, in 
very enviable quiet. It was evident that his know- 
ledge of the world was thorough, and he had probably 
at some period of his life taken a part in its tumult; 
but the retirement of private life best suited him, 
and he had for several years buried the most perfect 
specimen of a gentleman of the old school extant 
among the rural luxuries of Grove Cottage. Here, 
however, none of the punctilios on which he set so 
high a value were omitted, for he was too thoroughly 
a gentleman to throw aside the character when be- 
hind the scenes, and all honored him for his strict 
integrity, as well as intellectual superiority. Mr. 
Fielding had not a particle of misanthropy in his 
composition ; so, notwithstanding a secret touch of 
exclusive feeling, arising probably from a conscious- 
ness of possessing but little in common with those 
around him ; he mingled with the people of the neigh- 
borhood as though nothing but a certain degree of 
coldness and personal dignity prevented him from 
being on a perfect equality with them, and he ex- 
hibited so much real interest in all that concerned 
their welfare that he possessed their entire confidence. 

When Mr. Fielding learned that the little lady had 
gone off alone he looked surprised; but, recollecting 





how bashful she had appeared when standing in his 
august presence, he at once saw the matter in a more 
pleasing light; so, calling on Deacon Martin to be- 
stow his burly corpus in the seat intended for pretty 
Lilias Fane, the two committe-men proceeded 
leisurely toward the school-house. 

In the mean time poor Lilias was trudging through 
the snow, her nether lip pouting after the most ap- 
proved style of angry beauties, and her little heart 
throbbing with a variety of contending emotions, 
none of which were actually pleasurable, except the 
one excited by a little pile of silver which she saw 
in prospect—the fruit of her own labor. At thought 
of this she brushed away the tear that sparkled on her 
lashes, and, drawing up her slight figure with an air 
of determination, stepped boldly and decidedlyginto 
the portico and piaced her hand on the latch of the 
door. This done, she paused; the little heart, but a 
moment before so resolute, fluttered tumultuously, 
the head drooped, the eyes brimmed over, and the 
fingers extended so firmly, now quivered with agita- 
tion. Poor Lilias Fane! what would she not have 
given to feel her mother’s arms about her, and weep 
on her sympathizing bosom. 

Farmer Westborn, and Squire Mason, and the rest 
of the schoo] meeting men, were in earnest when 
they decided that the ‘big boys” should not be 
allowed to attend school; but they had been in 
earnest a great many times before; so the boys knew 
perfectly well what it meant, and were now on hand 
preparing for the reception of the new teacher. Little 
did poor Lilias Fane imagine what stout hearts 
awaited her entrance, or her courage would not have 
been prompt to return; but the thought of home, her 
widowed mother, and helpless little brothers and sis- 
ters, in connection with the all-important salary, 
nerved her up. Again she erected her head and 
wiped away the tears, then throwing open the door, 
she walked quietly and firmly into the room. What 
a spectacle! children of all sizes, from the little 
aproned chap, hardly yet from the cradle, up to the 
height of the new school-mistress, and youths tower- 
ing far above her, in almost the pride of manhood, 
turned their faces toward the door, and stood gaping 
in silent astonishment. There were Susan Harman, 
and Sally Jones, and Nabby Woods, all older than 
the school-mistress, and several others who were 
larger; and at the extremity of the room stood Alfred 
Mason, a man in size if not in form, surrounded by 
the six shock-headed Westborns, Bill Blount, Philip 
Clute, and Nehemiah Strong, all school rowdies of 
the first water. Well might they stare, for such a 
vision never met their eyes before; and well might 
bright Lilias smile at the looks of wonder that greeted 
her at every turn. A smile, if it is a perfectly natural 
one, full of mirthfulness and slightly spiced with 
mischief, is the best of all passports to a young heart, 
and not a face was there in the whole room but 
caught the infection, and answered with a bashful 
grin the twinkle of the little maiden’s eye and the curl 
of her lip. Oh!*sadly did naughty Lilias compro- 
mise the dignity of the school-mistress, but what she 
lost in one respect was more than made up in an- 
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other. Nabby Woods went about brushing the slip- 
pery dried peas from the floor, lest the smiling fairy 
of a new school-dame should be made their victim, 
as had been duly planned for a week beforehand ; 
and Philip Clute, first glancing at Alfred Mason for 
approbation, stepped awkwardly forward and put a 
whole chair in the place of the broken one that had 
been stationed before the desk for the benefit of the 
new teacher, thus making himself the first to receive 
her cheerful salutation. Philip had never been known 
to shrink before hirchen rod or cherry ferule; but 
Liias Fane, with her merry blue eye and face full of 
kindness and gentleness, half hidden in the mirthful 
dimples which played over it—sweet Lilias Fane 
was a different thing. She could not be looked upon 
hin.” gemeaiciari and poor Philip twisted himself 
into as many shapes as a cloud wreath in a tempest, 
or a captured eel, and turned as red as the blood beets 
in his father’s cellar. On passed the bright-faced 
Lilias around the room, nodding to one, smiling to 
another, and addressing some cheerful remark to 
those who seemed a little afraid of her, until she 
reached the group over whichthe redoubtable Mason 
presided. By this time she had gained all hearts; 
for hadn’t she said we when talking to the “ big 
girls,” as though she didn’t feel herself a bit above 
them? and hadn’t she patted the heads of the younger 
ones with her pretty little hand, in a way which 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that she was 
a decided enemy to hair pulling? Alfred Mason had 
seen it all, and to prove to the new school-mistress 
that he was a little superior to the Westborns & Co., 
he advanced three steps and made a bow as much 
like Mr. Fielding’s as he could. This done he passed 
his fingers through his shining black hair, twitched 
his shirt collar, and elevated head and shoulders after 
a very manly fashion, and as though silently resolv- 
ing not to be afraid of any thing this side of fairy 
land, though appearing in the shape of Titania her- 
self. But bewitching, roguish, naughty Miss Fane 
did bewilder him notwithstanding; for having always 
considered himself a rascally scape-grace of a boy, 
bound to do as much mischief as he could, he sud- 
denly found himself transformed into a man, and a 
beautiful creature, with a child’s blushes and a 
woman’s smiles, asking him questions in the most 
respectful tone, hoping that she should be seconded 
by the young gentlemen before her in all her eflorts, 
and insinuating very gracefully and very sweetly 
how much she relied upon them for success in her 
present undertaking. The smile, the tone of voice, 
the manner, combined with the flattering address, 
were perfectly irresistible, and Alfred Mason, after 
perpetrating another bow, addressed a few whispered 
words to his companions, and walkedaway to a seat. 
His example was immediately followed by the whole 
school, and Miss Fane was left standing in the midst 
of subjects as loyal as any sovereign would care to 
reign over, At this agreeable crisis the door opened, 
and it may well be believed that in every dimple of 
Lilias Fane’s young face lurked a roguish smile, as 
her eye lighted on Mr. Fielding and Deacon Martin. 
The bachelor observed it, and he was the least bit in 





the world disconcerted, while the deacon raised his 
eve-brows and shrugged his shoulders more emphati- 
cally than ever, but not contemptuously. Ifthe two 
committee-men had been astonished before, they 
were doubly so now, and it was with a much more 
respectful air than he had at first assumed that Mr. 
Fielding saluted the little lady, and apologized for his 
previous neglect. 

** You have undertaken a very heavy task, Miss 
Fane,” he remarked, in a tone which, from the 
proximity of the audience on the seats, was neces- 
sarily low, and thus seemingly confidential. 

Thoughtless Lilias! she shook her head and smiled. 
‘It is a dreadful responsible station,” chimed in the 
deacon. 

A shade of seriousness flitted over the face of Lilias, 
and then she smiled again. 

‘Our school is considered a very difficult one,” 
observed the bachelor. 

‘**T apprehend no difficulty at all,” Lilias replied in 
a tone of gayety. 

‘** But, Miss Fane,” persisted the deacon, “ it is my 
duty to und@geive you as to the character of our 
school.” 

Still the little lady smiled confidently. 

** Very difficult to manage, I can assure you,” added 
the bachelor. 

Lilias glanced around the room with a triumphant, 
incredulous air, as much as to say, ‘‘ it seems to me 
just the easiest thing in the world,” (the saucy little 
gipsy); but she did not say it. Her only reply was 
to beg the privilege of consulting two such able ad- 
visers should she chance to meet with unexpected 
difficulties. The deacon received the compliment 
graciously, not probably observing a touch of sarcasm 
more discoverable in the dancing blue eye than in the 
voice; but Mr. Fielding looked displeased, bowed 
stiffly, and, after a few formal words, took his leave, 
followed by the worthy deacon. 

‘<T should n’t wonder,” remarked Deacon Martin, 
after they were seated in the sleigh, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if this little Miss Fane made a pretty good 
teacher after all. It’s wonderful that the children 
should be so orderly this morning.” 

Mr. Fielding gave his head a twitch, something be- 
tween a shake anda nod, and looked knowing. It 
was evident that he could say a great deal if he chose. 
This non-committal movement is Wisdom’s favorite 
cloak; and so much in vogue is it, that it sometimes 
even passes current when the cloak is missing. 

For that day at least Lilias Fane was happy. She 
smiled and was smiled upon. And she began to think 
it was just the pleasantest thing in the world to be the 
presidirg genius of such a place, exercising uncon- 
trolled power, dispensing smiles and sunshine at will, 
beloved and loving. But her day of darkness was to 
come. Scarce a week had passed before there were 
indications of a revolt among some of her subjects— 
and she was alarmed to find that there were difficul- 
ties which a smile and a loving word could not heal. 
At home, her dear delightful home, she had been 
taught to believe them a universal balm—oil for the 
wildest wave, a hush for the deadliest tempest. But 
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yet never was school-mistress idolized like darling 
Lilias Fane. Even the hearts of the Westborns be- 
gan to melt beneath the glances of her beaming eye, 
and Alfred Mason was her never-failing friend and 
champion. Poor Alf. Westborn! Sad was the repu- 
tation he bore in the district; and nobody would be- 
lieve he was in earnest when he behaved properly ; 
but he was in reality more given to mirth than malice, 
fonder of fun than real mischief—and he could see no 
fun at all in annoying sweet Miss Fane. But she was 
annoyed nevertheless, not so much by her pupils, as 
by remarks which were constantly reaching her con- 
cerning her youth, inexperience, and consequent in- 
efficiency. It was said that she was a child among 
the children, and so she was, but how could she help 
it—the bright pet Lilias! Scarce sixteen summers 
had burnished her fair locks, and her heart was full 
of childish impulses. It was said that she had no dig- 
nity of manner, and stood among her pupils as one of 
them—faults which she was but too conscious of pos- 
sessing. As well might you look for dignity in a 
humming-bird or a fawn as in Lilias Fane—the dar!- 
ing! She loved her pupils dearly, and®could not but 
betray her interest. She had too many sympathies in 
common with them to stand aloof in joy or sorrow ; 
and in the loved and the loving were merged the 
teacher and the taught. It was even said that her 
voice had been known to mingle in the merry shout 
that sometimes arose from the school-room ; and there 
must have been some truth in the report—for her pu- 
pils could not have had the heart to laugh when she 
was serious. In truth, Lilias Fane was a strange 
teacher; though she may have taught the lore most 
needed—those heart-lessons richer than all the theories 
of all the schools united. In her other lessons she was 
capricious. She taught what she loved and that she 
made her pupils love; but what was dry and difficult 
she passed over, as in studying she had been allowed 
to do by her too indulgent governess. Yet she was 
unwearied in her efforts, and never thought of self 
when the good of her pupils was concerned; and so, 
despite the faults in her system of education, her 
school made rapid improvement. But no degree of 
improvement was sufficient to satisfy those who de- 
tected these faults; and soon the war of words ran 
high for and against the poor school-mistress, whose 
only offences were too much beauty, too immature 
youth, and a too kind heart. These things could not 
occur without Miss Fane’s knowledge, for her young 
friends, in their mistaken zeal, repeated every word 
to her, and she (poor simple-hearted child!) was un- 
dignified enough to listen to their representation, and 
receive their expressions of sympathy. They were 
all the friends she had. Thus passed one-third of Lilias 
Fane’s term of service, in alternate storm and sun- 
shine, till at last Farmer Westborn took a decided 
step; and, in spite of young shock-head’s remonstran- 
ces, removed all of his six children from school. Sad 
was the face poor Lilias Fane exhibited on this occa- 
sion, and all of her flock were sad from sympathy. 
Looks, some of sorrow and some of indignation, were 
exchanged among the elder pupils; and the younger 
ones gazed in silent wonder on the flushed face and 


tearful eye of her, who nevertheless would now and 
then give them a smile, from sheer habit. At last the 
day ended, and sad, and low, and kinder even than 
usual, were the good-nights of the sympathizing group, 
as, one by one, they disappeared through the door till 
the poor little school-mistress was left alone, and 
then she covered her face with her hands and wept. 

‘“<T would n’t mind it, Miss Fane,” said a timid, but 
sympathizing voice close by her ear. 

“ How can[ help it, Alfred?” asked weeping Lilias, 
without raising her head, ‘‘ Mr. Westborn must have 
a dreadful opinion of me, or he never—” — 

“Mr. Westborn is a fool! the meanest man—” 

* Alfred !” 

“You don’t know him, Miss Fane, or you would 
say sotoo. But don’t cry any more—do n’t—come 
over and see Mary—you have true friends, Miss 
Fane—you—they—” and here Alfred stopped short ; 
for, although particularly anxious to console Miss 
Fane, he seemed to be suffering under a most painful 
embarrassment. The gentle, indeed touching tone of 
voice was not lost on poor Lilias; although there 
seemed to be some reason why she should not listen 
to it; for she raised her head, and with more calm- 
ness than she could have been expected to command, 
replied, ‘‘ You are very kind, Alfred, and I thank 
you, but—” 

“T understand you, Miss Fane,” interrupted the 
youth somewhat proudly, ‘kindness should not be 
too obtrusive.” 

“No, Alfred, you mistake me. I prize the sympa- 
thy of my friends but too highly; and it is gratifying 
to know that all my pupils, if no others, are of the 
number.” 

“Yes they all are—yet—Miss—Miss Fane—,” 
and Alfred stammered on, more embarrassed than 
ever. 

**T can assure them that their kindness will be re- 
membered most gratefully, and their‘friendship warm- 
ly returned,” added Miss Fane, with a gentle dignity, 
which prevented familiarity, while it soothed. 

Alfred Mason stood for a few moments irresolute, 
and Lilias resumed. “To you in particular, Alfred, 
am I deeply indebted. You have defended me in my 
absence, assisted me in school both by your example 
and counsel ; and have performed the thousand little 
services which have contributed thus (arto make my 
time here among strangers pass so agreeably. I shall 
never forget you, kind, generous friend that you are! 
And Mary too—my own brother and sister could not 
have watched more carefully over my comfort and 
happiness. I have much to say to you of this, but not 
now. To-night I have subjects of thought less plea- 
sant, and must be alone.” 

**T should n’t like to trouble you, Miss Fane, but I 
came to tell you there is to be a school-meeting to- 
night-- Oh, how I wish I were a man! in influence I 
mean, for I know that I have a man’s soul, a—” 

** What is the school-meeting for, Alfred?” 

Oh, Mr. Fielding—cross old bachelor!—but I 
won’t tell you any thing about it—it’s too provoking !” 

“T shouldn’t expect any good from Mr. Fielding,” 





said Lilias, with an unusual degree of acrimony. 
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Why so exceedingly indignant at him, when, if he 
had not sympathized, he surely had done thee no in- 
jury, gentle Lilias. 

‘‘He! no danger of his doing good anywhere— 
though he says he ‘ pities the young lady’—pities! But 
who do you think he wants to get in your place?” 

Lilias stood aghast, for in all her troubles the thought 
of losing her situation had not occurred to her; and 
now they had actually planned her removal, and 
were about appointing a successor. ‘‘ Who, Alfred?” 
she gasped tremblingly. 

‘* W ould you believe it, Miss Fane—that ugly, cross, 
vinegar-faced Miss Digby—it is too bad! At any rate 
they will rue the day they get her here. What is the 
matter, Miss Fane? you are as paie as death.” 

** Nothing—go now, Alfred—you shall tell me more 
to-morrow.” 

Well might young Lilias Fane turn pale, poor 
child! at this intelligence; for at that very moment 
see held her mother’s last letter in her bosom; and in 
that letter had the fond hoping mother rejoiced over 
the bright prospects of her darling, called her the 
guardian angel of the family, and hoped that through 
her efforts comfort might again be restored to their 
litle home. And now to be obliged to return in dis- 
grace, disappoint the expectations of that doting pa- 
rent, and become a burden where she should be a 
helper, was too much—more than she could bear. 
Alfred obeyed her, and retired in sorrowful silence, 
and poor Lilias, pressing one small hand upon her 
aching head, paced the floor in a bitterness of spirit 
that she had never felt before. We may be angels 
while love makes an Eden for us, but when we go out 
among the thorns, we find another spirit rising up, 
and learn, alas! that we are not yet all meekness and 
purity. The disheartening lesson was embittering 
still more the spirit of Lilias, as she paced up ard 
down her deserted room. But why should Mr. Field- 
ing be so unkind? how had she offended him? These 
questions puzzled her most painfully ; and then, heav- 
ily and hopelessly came thoughts of the future. What 
should she do? She was sure of the sympathy of 
good-natured Mary Mason; but such a friend was 
scarce sufficient for the exigency. There was no one 
to advise her, no one who, acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case, could say what was for the 
best; no one even who cedld be made to comprehend 
her feelings. And s¢ longed to pour out all her 
troubles in some ¢tendly bosom. Once the thought 
of Alfred Masen crossed her mind, but she only mut- 
tered, blushing even there, “ kind, silly boy!” and 
again recurred to the one grand question—what shold 
she do? In the midst of these reflections, a footstep 
sounded on the threshold, and before she had time to 
wondgeg who was there, Mr. Fielding stood before 
her. The surprise seemed mutual; but Lilias, pro- 
bably from her sense of injury, was the first to recover 
her presence of mind. She crushed a whole shower 
of bright crystals that were in the act of descending, 
elevated her head, and with a slight courtesy was 
proceeding to adjust her cloak, when Mr. Fielding 
approached her. 

‘‘Excuse me, Miss Fane, for this intrusion; I did 
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not expect to find you here, but since I have, perhaps 
you will favor me with a few moments’ conversa- 
tion.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, sir, in a proper place,” said Lilias, 
keeping down her anger with astrong effort. ‘I pre- 
sume Deacon Martin will be happy to see you?” 

“ Tt is you that I wish to see, Miss Fane, and for 
that I shall have no good opportunity at Deacon Mar- 
tin’s.” 

* Your communication must be of consequence,” 
said Lilias, endeavoring to assume an air of careless- 
ness. 

** You are right—it is of some consequence to you, 
and so of course to your friends.” 

‘* Among which I am well aware that I have not 
the honor to reckon Mr. Fielding,” said Lilias, pro- 
voked beyond endurance by this seeming duplicity. 
The bachelor was evidently the most imperturbable 
of mortals. The little maiden’s eye flashed and her 
cheeks were crimson with indignation, but not a 
muscle of his face moved; he neither looked confused 
nor angry, but in his usual tone replied, ‘I will not 
contend with you upon that point, Miss Fane, for 
mere professions are empty things. However, it is 
my wish to act the part of a friend by you now.” 

‘“‘ You will have an opportunity to exhibit your 
friendship in the school meeting this evening,” said 
Lilias with a curling lip, ‘‘ and, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, it is your intention to do so.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Fielding was not yet demolish- 
ed, but with increasing sans frotd he replied, “If 
you had received less jpermation from injudicious 
persons it might have Seen better for you, and most 
assuredly would b«Ve saved you much unhappiness.” 

The little la#y trotted her foot in vexation, for she 
knew his -Cmark to be true; meantime, muttering 
sometking about even injudicious friends being pre- 
ferable to the most punctilious enemies, 

‘« There I beg leave to dissent,” said Mr. Fielding, 
with perfect coolness; ‘‘ honorable enemies—”’ 

‘“‘ Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Lilias, losing all pa- 
tience, ‘‘I am not in a mood for discussion to-night, 
and you—it is alniost time for the school-meeting.” 

‘‘ The school-meeting has been deferred.” 

“ Deferred!” Miss Fane’s young face brightened, 
like the sky with an April sun-flash, for what might 
not a little more time do for her? and she extended 
her hand involuntarily, while a ‘‘ forgive me,” hover- 
ed on her smile-wreathed lips. 

“It will not take place till next week; and in the 
meantime,” continued Mr, Fielding, hesitatingly, “it 
would—if I might—if you would but have confidence 
in my motives, Miss Fane, I would venture a piece 
of advice.” 

“To which I am bound to listen,” said Lilias, gayly, 
and turning upon the adviser a face radiant with hap- 
piness, for the week’s respite had quite restored her 
fallen spirits. 

** Bound!” 

‘From choice, I mean,” said Lilias, with a smile, 
which made the bachelor quite forget that she had 
been angry. 

“Then I will talk freely as to a friend—a sister,” 
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and Mr. Fielding spoke in a low tone, and hurried his 
words, as though the ice might be beginning to thaw. 
“Your position must be a very painful one. You 
have, I know, gained all hearts, but the judgments of 
many are against you, and the prejudices of more. 
You have many professed friends, and they do indeed 
feel kindly toward you; but each has some petty in- 
terest to serve, some feeling of rivalry to gratify, and 
there is not one among them in whom you can place 
implicit confidence.” 

‘“‘T know it! [ have felt it all, only too deeply, too 
bitterly! but what canI do? Oh, if my mother could 
be here!” and, overcome by the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Lilias burst into tears. 

“Then go to her, Miss Fane—go to-morrow—her 
d isinterestedness you cannot doubt.” 

‘* Nor is there room for doubt in the case of another 
individual,” retorted Lilias, in a tone of bitterness. 
** You have, at least, the merit of dealing openly, Mr. 
Fielding.” 

* You distrust me without cause, Miss Fane,” said 
the bachelor, warmly; “it is to save you pain that I 
recommend this course; and it was in the hope of in- 
ducing you to withdraw that I persuaded them to defer 
the meeting. We have coarse natures here, and you 
must not come in contact with them. Allow me to 
advise you, and do not enter your school again.” 

Poor Lilias Fane! the net was about her, and flut- 
ter as she would, she could not get free. ‘ Then they 


intend to dismiss me ?” she asked despondingly. 
‘If you give them the opportunity, I fear they 


will.” 

“‘ What have I done, Mr. Fieing, to deserve this?” 

“Every thing that is good and }xaiseworthy; buta 
district school is not the place for one |jke you. A 
school-teacher must not be too sensitive she must 
know how to endure, to return buffetings.” 

‘‘ Oh, Mr. Fielding, I am sure it is not necessary for 
a school-teacher to be bad or heartless. I know what 
unfits me for the p!ace—I have too little character— 
too little self-dependence—but I should improve—I 
am sure I should. I cannot leave my school until I 
am obliged to leave it, as perhaps even you will do 
me the justice to believe, I would have undertaken 
it only from necessity. Even a week is of impor- 
tance tome.” 

“T have not felt at liberty to inquire your motive, 
Miss Fane, but I have felt assured that it was no un- 
worthy one, and your partial failure is attended with 
no disgrace. Indeed,” and there was so much sin- 
cerity in Mr. Fielding’s words, that he did not think 
how warmly he was praising, ““I have watched your 
patience, your industry, your gentleness and sweet- 
ness, with admiration ; and it is to the very qualities 
most admirable, that your want of success may be 
traced.” 

“* And so I must go!” exclaimed Lilias, with a fresh 
gush of feeling. ‘‘My poor, poor mother! Indeed, 
Mr. Fielding—but you must be my friend, and I will 
do as you bid me, for there is nobody in the world to 
say just what I ought to do.” 

The bachelor was almost as much agitated as poor 
Lilias Fane. Fresh interest seemed to be gathering 








around the little school-mistress, and yet he had too 
much delicacy to press inquiries, which at any other 
time would seem impertinent. There was, however, 
a better understanding between the school-committee- 
man and the lady-teacher; and so another half hour 
was passed in conversation without a single angry 
word, after which the two emerged from the school- 
house together, and taking a seat in the sleigh, pro- 
ceeded toward Deacon Martin’s. 

That night bright young Lilias Fane, for almost the 
first time in her life, went to her pillow with an aching 
heart, though caused by a seeming trifle in compari- 
son with her other sources of sorrow. Nurtured in 
the lap of luxury, made beggars by the death of a hus- 
band and father, who was an object of almost idolatry 
to a loving, helpless group; visited by disappointment, 
neglect and sickness, the little family had struggled 
on and been happy. They had stemmed the torrent 
together. But Mrs. Fane’s exertions were wasting 
life. Lilias was the eldest child and her only depend- 
ence. What could the delicate, fragile young girl 
do to be useful? Plain sewing yielded but slight re- 
compense to fingers too little accustomed to its mys- 
teries, and, in the retirement which Mrs. Fane had 
chosen, ornamental needle-work found no market. 
True, Lilias knew something of drawing and music ; 
but she had never thought of either as a profession, 
and she felt conscious that her knowledge of both was 
too superficial to turn to account. Little did Mrs. 
Fane or Lilias know of a district school, particularly 
in the winter, but they knew that teaching was con- 
sidered a respectable employment; so the trial was 
made, and bitter to Lilias was the result. 

The next morning the children assembled at the 
school house as usual, but they were soon dispersed 
by the sad intelligence that Miss Fane had been called 
suddenly home; which information caused quite a 
sensation throughout the district. Alfred Mason kick- 
ed over the breakfast table when he heard the news, 
declared that it was Mr. Fielding’s work, and he 
ought to be hanged, and chopped wood furiously all 
the rest of the day. 

Some people thought it quite strange that Miss 
Fane did not go home in the stage-coach, as she came, 
and there was some little gossiping on the subject; 
but Mrs. Martin said Mr Fielding had convinced her 
that his sleigh, with the bufta, robes, was much more 
comfortable, and warm, and san and had talked so 
much of the inconveniencies of stage.coach travel ing, 
that the good dame declared she should ‘ be afeared 
of the ugly things all the days of her life.” 

In the meantime the lady and gentleman were pur- 
suing their way very sociably, if not very happily ; 
and Lilias found, to her infinite astonishment, that 
Mr. Fielding, when he threw off the school-@)mmit- 
tee-man, and had no unpleasant point to gain, (such 
as telling a lady she is mistaken in her vocation,) 
could be vastly agreeable. He even went so far as to 
draw a picture of her successor, the vinegar-faced 
Miss Digby, at which Lilias laughed so heartily that 
she could not help wondering the next moment what 
had become of her sadness. Looking for sadness, or 
any other unwelcome visitor, (vide the old adage,) is 
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the very way to bring it to your presence ; andso Mr. 
Fielding felt himself called upon to play the agreeable 
to an unusual extent; and Lilias wondered how she 
could be so happy, until she was obliged to explain 
the cause of her misery, just for the sake of refresh- 
ing her memory. And then Mr. Fielding was sad 
too—oh, so sad! And then he said something in a 
very low tone—doubtless to let her know how much 
he pitied her ; but it must have been awkwardly done, 
for Lilias blushed a great deal more than when she 
was angry with him. Mr. Fielding blushed too, and 
both looked as though they were quite ready to quar- 
rel again. What a lucky circumstance that they did 
not arrive at this crisis before, for now Lilias ex- 
claimed, joyously, ‘‘ Oh, we are home !” and the sleigh 
drew up before Mrs. Fane’s door. 

It would be impossible to say whether Mrs. Fane 
felt more gladness or surprise at sight of Lilias; and 
the little ones gathered around her, “all clamorous” 
not “ for bread,”’ but kisses. 

Mr. Fielding glanced from the noisy, happy group, 
to the pale, thin face of the mother, and then around 
upon the scanty furniture; and callous old bachelor 
as he was, he felt as though his heart was swelling in 





his throat, and the moisture in his eye made him 
ashamed of himself. 

Mr. Fielding did not return home that day, for his 
horse had lost a shoe, which it was necessary should 
be replaced; and the next day there came a snow- 
storm, which only a madman would brave; then the 
third day I do not quite know what detained him, but 
it must have been something of importance, as he was 
the last man in the world to exchange the comforts 
of home for the inconveniences of a village hotel 
without sufficient reason. On the fourth day, how- 
ever, toward night, he was so fortunate as to under- 
take his homeward journey, but before this he was 
closeted a long time with the again radiant Lilias. 
and afterward with her mother; and he finally quitted 
them, with a face so brimming over with happi- 
ness, as to show—perhaps—how glad he was to get 
away ! 

Early the ensuing spring the cottage down by the 
Maple Grove had a new mistress, and another close 
by, was purchased and fitted up tastefully, for a pale 
sweet widow and her bright-eyed children, the eldest 
of whom Alfred Mason declares a vast deal prettier 
than her sister Lilias. 
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‘Wonprovs and awful are thy silent halls, 
O, kingdom of the past! 

There lie the bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shadows vast, 
There all is hushed and breathless, 

Save when some image of old error falls, 
Earth worshiped once as deathless. 


There sits drear Egypt, ’mid beleaguering sands, 
Half woman and half beast, 

The burnt-out torch within her mouldering hands 
That once lit all the East; 
A dotard bleared and hoary, 

There Asser crouches o’er the blackened brands 
Of Asia’s long-quenched glory. 


Still as a city buried ’neath the sea 
Thy courts and temples stand ; 
Idle, as forms on wind-waved tapestry 
Of saints and heroes grand, 
Thy phantasms grope and shiver, 
Or watch the loose shores crumbling silently 
Into Time’s gnawing river. 


Titanic shapes with faces blank and dun, 
Of their old godhead born, 

Gaze on the embers of the sunken sun, 
Which they misdeem for morn ; 
And yet the eternal sorrow 

In their unmonarched eyes says day is done 
Without the hope of morrow. ‘ 


O, realm of silence and of swart eclipse, 
The shapes that haunt thy gloom 

Make signs to us, and move their withered lips 
Across the gulf of doom; 





Yet all their sound and motion 
Bring no more freight to us than wraiths of ships 
On the mirage’s ocean. 


And if sometimes a moaning wandereth 
From out thy desolate halls, 

If some grim shadow of thy living death 
Across our sunshine falls 
And scares the world to error, - 

The eternal life sends forth melodious breath 
To chase the misty terror. 


Thy mighty clamors, wars, and world-noised deeds 
Are silent now in dust, 
Gone like a tremble of the huddling reeds 
Beneath some sudden gust ; 
Thy forms and creeds have vanished, 
Tossed out to wither like unsightly weeds 
From the world’s garden banished. 


Whatever of true life there was in thee 
Leaps in our age’s veins ; 

Wield still thy bent and wrinkled empery, 
And shake thine idle chains ;— 
To thee thy dross is clinging, 

For us thy martyrs die, thy prophets see, 
Thy poets still are singing. 


Here, ’mid the bleak waves of our strife and care, 
Float the green Fortunate Isles 
Where all thy hero-spirits dwell, and share 
Our martyrdoms and toils ; 
The present moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid. 
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DEER HUNT. 





BY FRANK FORESTER, 





THE autumnal morning was yet dark as midnight, when 
Dolph Pierson, arising from his bear-skin, awoke Harry, 
who ere long had the whole house afoot and stirring. The 
kitchen clock was striking four when the party assembled 
in the little parlor where they had supped but a few hours 
before, yet so smartly had Timothy bestirred himself that 
not only had all relics of the supper been removed, but a 
hearty extemporaneous breakfast had replaced it on the 
large round table. 

There was the Yorkshire ham, which had not suffered 
so deeply by the last night’s onslaught but that enough re- 
mained to furnish forth sundry meals even for huntsmen; 
there was the huge brown loaf; the dish of golden butter ; 
the wooden bowl full to the brim with new laid eggs, 
wrapped in a steaming napkin; and last, not least, two 
mighty tankards smoking with a judicious compound of 
Guiness’s double stout, brown sugar, spice, and toast; for 
to no Womanish delicacies of tea or coffee did the stout 
hunters seriously incline. 

As they entered the room the old hunter, who was busily 
employed drying a pound of rifle powder on a pewter 
plate heated in the wood embers, raised his eyes from his 
occupation and kept them riveted on the figure of Harry 
Archer, for a far longer period than it was his wont to be- 
stow his attention on any thing of mortal mould. 

After gazing at him for some moments thus, he nodded 
his head approvingly, as who should say not such a bad 
turn out after all, and then resumed his somewhat perilous 
occupation of stirring the powder in the plate with the 
point of his long wood-knife, as he held it an inch or two 
only above a glowing bed of hickory embers. But neither 
on Frank Forester, nor on old Tom Draw, did he vouch- 
safe to bestow one second’s observation. 

And in truth Harry in his hunting-dress was an object 
worthy of some consideration, so perfect was every part 
of its equipment, both in its fashion and its adaptation to 
its peculiar use. 

On his head he wore a cap exactly like that of an Eng- 
lish whipper-in or huntsman, with the exception only that 
it had a projecting rim behind, to shelter the back of his 
neck from rain or the dew-drops which might fall from 
the branches, and that in lieu of being black it was of 
deep umber brown, to correspond with the colors of the 
sear autumnal leaves. 

The black silk handkerchief knotted about his sinewy 
neck displayed not an inch of white linen above it, and 
was itself partially concealed by a buckskin hunting-shirt, 
exquisitely wrought by the hand of some Indian maiden, 
deep in the forests of the West. Prepared with a skill 
peculiar to these wild tribes, this garment combined the 
suppleness, the warmth and durability of leather with the 
high finish and rich color of the best broadcloth. That 
color was a nameless hue between brown and purple, ap- 
proaching nearly to the tints of the copper-beech, or rather 
to something between that and the cinnabar brown of the 
buckeye or horse-chestnut. It was fringed handsomely, and 


embroidered in many places with black porcupine quills; 
and was girt about his waist by a black leathern girdle, 
with a buckle of blue steel, supporting a pouch of martin- 
skin, and a hunting-knife with a buckhorn hilt and guard, 
and a blade, of a foot in length, of the best Sheffield steel. 
He wore no tomahawk; but his powder-flask, made of a 
fine buffalo horn mounted with dark blue steel, was slung 
across his left shoulder by a plaited whip-thong of black 
leather. 

His nether man was clad in a pair of Pike & Elphick’s 
elaborate buckskins, which had bestridden the pig-skin 
many a day in Leicestershire, and soared in flying leap 
over the bank-full Whissendine. Not now, however, were 
they resplendent, as of old, in the glory of white pipe-clay, 
but wore a more harmonious, if less striking, hue of dull 
olive green, as did the leggins, of the same material, which 
reached to his knee and covered the fastenings of his finely 
wrought Indian mocassins. 

Two things only remain to be noticed of all his accoutre- 
ments, that inthe buckskin garter which secured the buskin 
of his right leg he had a short strong two-edged dirk, the 
knee-knife of the Highlander; and that he bore a superb 
double-barreled ounce-ball rifle, by Purdy, that prince of 
makers, warranted at a hundred yards, when held in a 
steady hand, to put both balls through the same bulls-eye, 
a feat many a time and oft performed by its present owner. 

In spite of its weight, which was nearly twenty pounds, 
it was both a manageable and handy weapon; for not be- 
ing very long, and the metal being heaviest at the breech, 
it was so admirably balanced in the hand, as to fatigue the 
arm far less, whether at a trail or a present, than the much 
less ponderous but far longer rifle of the Dutch hunter. 

The barrels were browned to a nicety, and all the mount- 
ings tempered in wood ashes to so deep a blue, that, like 
all the rest of Harry’s dress, there was no fear of a stray 
sunbeam glinting fromany brilliant point, and so betraying 
his approach to the fearful quarry. 

Tom Draw wore as usual his dark homespun suit, with 
heavy boots, and a dark gray felt hat, which garb, if it 
possessed no beauty, had at least this advantage, that it 
was inconspicuous and quiet. His buck-shot cartridges— 
for he eschewed the rifle—and copper flask were buried in 
the vast pockets of his voluminous unmentionables, and 
from a slit in the side of these, like that in which a carpen- 
ter carries his wooden rule, peered the stout haft of a 
gigantic butcher-knife. His other weapon was the huge 
ten-pound double-barreled shot-gun, of twelve gauge, with 
which he was wont jo exterminate all genera of game, 
from the minute sand-piper to the huge brown bear. 

Frank had as usual been exceedingly elaborate, but, as 
' usual also, seamewhat unfortunate in his attire; for in- 

clming somewhat at all times to the kiddy in the style of 
his dress, he had unluckily leaned to it at the very time of 
all others when it is least admissible, and had mounted a 
| hunting-shirt and cap, the latter adorned with a waving 
bucktail, of the brightest pea-green plush, with fringes of 
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the same color. His buckskin breeches were of as fair a 
white as he fvould have donned to meet the Quorn at Bil- 
lesdon Coplow; and his legs were encased in steut russet 
gaiters and his feet shod in stout ankle-shoes. His knife 
was silver hilted, his rifle, which was of much smaller 
calibre and lighter fashion than his friend’s, and his 
powder-horn were silver-mounted, and his whole appear- 
ance, in short, much fitter for a fancy ball than for a still 
hunt in the forest. 

Archer knew all this, it is true, quite as well as the 
hunter, and felt its absurdity quite as keenly 3 yet, though 
with Forester he had been for years on terms of more than 
brothers’ intimacy, he had given him no hint on the subject, 
and as they sat down to the sociable breakfast, suspecting 
that the hunter might allude to it, he suffered his eye to run 
over Forester’s gay dress, when he knew that Dolph was 
observing him, and then catching the eye of the latter ad- 
dressed to him an almost imperceptible motion of the head, 
which the old hunter understood as well as if a volume 
had been spoken, although he could not conceive the rea- 
son of it. 

The fact was simply this, that Harry was so well ac- 
quainted with his friend’s character that he did not doubt 
for one moment, that, if Frank should be advised to don a 
graver garb, his pride of woodcraft would take alarm, and 
he would swear that deer were attracted by gay colors, and 
would persist in wearing them as de rigeur ; whereas, if 
left to himself, he would probably discover his error in one 
day’s hunting, and learn by his own experience that which 
he would refuse surely, if urged by another. 

All this, at an after period, Harry explained duly to the 
old hunter, who merely shook his head without reply, and 
marveled to his heart’s content; but at the moment, be- 
yond the glance and slight gesture no sign or word was 
interchanged between them. 

The ham and eggs were speedily despatched, and the 
tankards drained to the lees, by all but old Pierson, who 
quietly addressed himself to a bowl of milk, produced by 
mine host at Dolph’s special desire. This done, some 
sandwiches were prepared, the dram-boitles were filled, 
the rifles and shot-guns loaded and capped, the contents of 
powder-flasks and pouches investigated, and then all was 
pronounced to be ready for a start; and that before they 
had been half an hour out of their beds, and while the 
stars were yet shining brightly in the cwrulean sky, and 
ere one flush of dawn had appeared in the farthest east. 

“Tim,” said his master, “it will be of no use for you to 
go with us to-day, and it will make too many. So look 
well to the nags, will you? And see if you cannot get us 
something eatable for dinner. Did you not say, Dolph, 
that you had some venison ?”? 

“7 telled my boy to bring ’t down the first thing. He’l! 
be here afore it’s light. Yes. It’s a prime saddle, two 
inches fat all over ’t.”’ 

“Divide it into haunches, Timothy; roast it yourself; 
You know how, covered with puff paste.” 

“ Aye! I ken brawly. But what o’clock mun I have t’ 
haunch ready. It winna do to keep ’t waiting laike,.”’ 

‘* No, indeed, it will not. What time shall we be back, 
Dolph?” 

‘‘ Not afore seven, if then; there ’s no saying.” 

“At eight then we will dine; make some soup if you 
can get either beef or mutton. And, hark you, I dare say 
you can catch some yellow bass or pickerel, there are both 
in the pond there—you can take my tackle. If you cannot, 
see and buy some eels, and let us have a matelote. With 
the soup and the haunch that will do; have the champagne 
frappe to-night. And now go and let Smoker loose.” 

‘¢ What ’s Smoker ?”’ asked the hunter. 

‘‘ The best deer-hound American eyes ever looked upon. 

4* 





Fresh from the Highlands—a present from Mr. Scrope, by 
the way—almost as great a deer-stalker as yourself, Dolph.” 

“You arn’t a goin’ to take no hound along, Mr. 
Archer ?”’ asked Dolph, somewhat uneasily. 

‘“Not if you say ‘no.’ But if we wound a buck he’ll 
pin him certainly before he has gone a mile.” 

“J dar say. But his yell will lose us ten for one he 
cotches ; beside, the Dutchmen hereaway will shoot him, 
sartain. They’re death on all hounds, and wont have no 
huntin’ here no how, ’less it’s still huntin’.”’ 

‘Smoker never hunted except still in his life. If you 
catch him speaking once to the hottest scent Ill give the 
Dutchmen leave to shoot him. If they shoot him without 
leave, Brown Bess here,’’ and he tapped the breech of his 
ponésrous rifle as he said the words, ‘‘ will take part in the 
conversation; and when she barks she is apt to bite, you 
know.” 

“IT know. But that would n’t bring the dog back nuther. 
Hows’ever if he runs mute, and fights mute, they wont 
harm him, nor carn’t nuther. What breed is he?” 

‘s He will run mute, fight mute, and die mute, I’ll war- 
rant him; though I hope not the last yet awhile.” 

“ Well, what you says you says, and what you says you 
knows. So I’m agreeable. But you havn't telled me 
what breed he is.” 

“‘ You shall see ; you shall see. Here, Smoker, Smoker,” 
and at the word, the door, which had been left ajar, flew 
violently open, and a noble Scottish wire-haired deer grey- 
hound came bounding into the room, and at a gesture from 
its master reared up erect, laying its shaggy paws upon his 
shoulders, and gazing into his eyes face to face. 

“By thunder! he’s a beauty,” cried the impassive 
hunter, for once moved by surprise and admiration out of 
his wonted quietude. ‘‘He could a’most pull down a ox 
single handed.” 

‘“‘ He Aas done that same! and no deer can stand before 
him one half mile in the open.” 

“J dar’? be sworn on’t. Great Jehu! what a leg '—my 
old arm’s a fool to it. And for his chest, he outmeasures 
are-a man hére.”’ 

“Not forgetting Tom Draw,” said Harry, laughing, 
“who only measures sixty-two inches round his chest, 
while Smoker is just sixty-seven. 

‘<T niver see sich another.” 

“Nor 1; and I have seen some scores of them, 1 might 
almost say hundreds. No, indeed, Smoker is a non-such, 
and he’s as good as he’s handsome. Well, shall we take 
him ?”? 

*T would be sin to have him hurt, I swon. And sartin 
as death if he hollers on a trail, some of them Dutch 
fellows will make him smell h—!” 

‘¢ They may if he hollers.”? 

“Take him, then, sure! I’d give ten dollars to see him 
pull one down.”’ 

“If we wound one you shall see it.” 

“‘ By thunder ! then I’l] wound the very first I shoots at 
this day.” 

f a et wont bring home nauthen,” sneered Tom 
Draw. 

“ Jest twice what you will, with the tother gentleman, 
I dare stand treats,” cried Dolph. 


“ Done !”? shouted the fat man. 
And “done,” replied the hunter, confidently ; who then 


added, “but we’ll git notben none of us, if we stays here 
much longer. Let’s up #aps, and track it.” 

No sooner said than done; five minutes more and they 
were all in the open air, under the calm, cold azure canopy 
of heaven, with its-myriads of bright stars twinkling with 
that peculiar brilliancy which they at all times derive 
from a slight touch of frost. 
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The mountains on either side the narrow glen loomed 
up, superbly dark, like perpendicular walls of the deepest 
purple, opaque, solid and earthfast, against the liquid and 
transparent blackness of the starry firmament. The broad 
clear mill-pond at their base lay calm and breezeless, with 
no reflection on its silvery breast, save the faint specks of 
purer whiteness which mirrored the eternal planets, mo- 
tionless, sad and silent, yet how beautiful. The dews were 
still falling heavily, and there was in the air, among the 
trees, on the waters, that undefinable soft rustling sound, 
which yet is scarce a sound, which we know not, even 
when sensible of it, whether we hear or feel; but other 
sound of man or beast there came none through that deep, 
narrow valley. Ever near morning, although before the 
earliest east has paled, the accurate observer wil! find in 
nature the deepest stillness, 

The shrill ery of the katydid, that cicada of the west, 
which carols so exultingly all the night long over her gob- 
lets of heaven’s dew, has lulled itself at last to rest. The 
owls, that hooted from every dell and dingle so long as the 
moon rode the heavens, have betaken themselves to their 
morning slumbers ; the night frogs have ceased to croak 
from their swampy hollow; the fox to yelp from the wooded 
hill; the very cocks, which have crowed twice, are silent, 
and the watch-dogs, feeling that their sagacity will be re- 
quired but a few hours longer, have withdrawn to their 
cozy kennels. 

There is in this stillness something peculiarly grand, 
solemn and affecting. Involuntarily it reminds of the 
morning sleep of the young child, which, perturbed and 
restless during the earlier watches of the night, falls ever 
into the soundest ‘and most refreshing slumber, when the 
moment is nearest at which it shall start up reinvigorated 
and renewed to fresh hope, fresh life, fresh happiness. 

And in the mind of Harry, ever alive to thick-coming 
fancies, thoughts such as these were awakened during their 
swift walk up the vale on that clear, still, autumnal! morn- 
ing, far more than the keen sportsman’s eagerness or the 
exciting ardor of the chase. 

After they had walked, however, some twenty minutes 
in complete silence, the whole programme of the day’s 
sport having been abandoned to the old hunter’s sagacity, 
Harry became curious to learn what were his arrange- 
ments for the contemplated still-hunt. 

Withdrawing, therefore, from his mouth the cigar, which 
he had been sedulously cultivating, he said to the hunter in 
a low voice— 

“Well, Dolph, how is it to be?” 

“You goes with me, in course. We will take the birch 
canoe at the bridge, and follow the crick down, still as 
death, to Green’s Pond. It’s like we’ll cotch ’em as they 
come down to drink at gray daybreak. Then, when we 
reach the Pond Edge, we’l! round the western eend, and so 
creep up the mountain rill that comes down through the 
cedars, and work up that to leeward, till we strikes old 
bald head yander,” and, as he spoke, he designated the 
huge crest of a distant hill, crowned, far above its robe of 
many-colored foliage, with a gray diadem of everlasting 
granite. ‘There ’s a green feedin’ ground jest under yan 
bare crag, with nothen only a few stinted yellow birches, 
and a red cedar here and there, where there’s a herd 
a’most always, and if so be we happen on ’em there, 
they ve no chance to wind us, nor to see us neither, unless 
they have got a sentinel doe posted up the rocks, and then 
we ’|l stalk the whole west mountain down to the outlet, 
where we ’!] meet the rest on them, and take a bite and a 
sup at somethin’? maybe; and then we'll send the boys 
with the ponies to fetch up the game, if we have the luck 
to kill any on’t, and we'll all paddle up the crick agin, 
and so take a chance of the evenin’ drink.” 





“ But what will you do with Draw and Mr. Fores- 
ter? You must remember that old Draw cannot tramp 
now—” 

“Not as he used to could,” replied Dolph, ‘not as he 
used to could, I allow. And that green-coated chap, I 
guess, he ar n’t no great shines at travelin’ a spell—”’ 

“Ah! there ’s just where you are out, Dolph, and you 
are not out very often either. He can travel like a hunted 
wolf, I tell you; and he’s a prime sportsman, and a crack 
shot at small game, though not much used to work of this 
kind. But you must send them where they ’!l get shots, or 
they *Il be mad at us; and it would not be fair either to 
throw them over.” 

“In course not; I counts to put them on the best easy 
ground. Where we take the canoe, three of my boys will 
meet them with two ponies, so they can ride down to 
Cobus Vanderbeck’s mill, on the outlet, where it’s broad 
and full of islands like and channels. They ’Il git canoes 
there sure, and two boys will paddle them, and the tother, 
why hel] follow with the ponies. It’ll be all they ’ll do 
to git to the pond by the time we strike it. Though we’ve 
got fourteen miles to walk, not countin’ what we beats. 
Oh! that’s prime feedin’ ground, them islands, and the 
boys, they knows every inch on ’em, and they ’ll come on 
the deer quartering up wind too, so they wont smell ’em. I 
would n’t wonder, not one mite, if they was to git ten shots 
this day. But, Lord, heart alive! we ’l] beat ’em sure.” 

“Why, how many do you count on our getting ?” 

“T°ll be most mighty onsatisfied, now J tell you, if we 
do n’t git six fair ones.”’ 

‘¢ Six wont beat ten !” 

‘You knows better nor that, you and I’ll kill five out o’ 
six, sartain.” 

** So ll Tom, easy.” 

“Yes. If they stand still and wait for him. Don’t you 
tell me; if we git six and they ten shots, we ‘ll beat them 
to eternal smash.” 

‘‘] hardly think we shall get sixteen shots among us.” 

“JT do. Deers is as plenty this fall as they’s been scace 
these six years gone.” 

‘‘ Here we are at the bridge—but I do n’t see the boys or 
ponies.” 

‘Oh! they ’ll be here torights. Ill call ’em.’? And, 
putting his forefinger in his mouth, he produced a long, 
shrieking whistle, which rang through the hills more like 
the cry of some fierce bird of prey than any sound of the 
human voice. 

Such as it was, however, it found a reply in a second, and 
directly afterward the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard 
coming rapidly down the hard road; and ina minute the 
boys, represented by one white lad of some eighteen years 
of age, Dolph’s second son, and two of what Tom Draw 
called stinkin’ black buck niggers, came in sight, with a 
pair of rough, hardy-looking, low, round-barreled ponies. 

“Here we leave you, Frank You and Tom go to-day 
with Dolph’s son. You will ride about three miles, and 
then take the canoes. You have the best ground and the 
easiest Walking—or I should rather say the least walking, 
for yours will be almost all boat work. Dolph says that 
you will get ten shots to our six, so look sharp that we 
do n’t beat you.” 

“T wisht to heaven you may git ten and we six, boy,” 
cried Tom, ‘‘ and then you’d see who'd beat, I reckon. 
Oh! I am most onmighty glad to see them ponies. You’ve 
been comin’ too fast for the old man altogither—another 
mile would have busted me up clean. [I am glad, by Gin! 
to see the pony.” 

“It’s more than the pony is to see you, if he’s any 
nous |’? said Archer, and so they parted. 

And weary work was before them, ere they met again at 
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the outlet of the Jake at which they were to arrive from 
two diametrically opposite directions. 

Harry stepped lightly into the birch canoe, where it lay 
“moored in very shallow water, and the sagacious hound, 
accustomed of yore to every variety of field sport, crept 
into it as gingerly as if he were treading upon eggs, and 
coiled himself up in the very centre of the frail vessel, as 
if he knew exactly how to balance it, in a position from 
which nothing could have disturbed him, short of the abso- 
lute command of his master. 

Last Dolph the hunter entered, and assumed his place in 
the stern, Harry occupying the bow, both with their faces 
toward the head of the canoe, and the gripes of their rifles 
handy to be grasped at the shortest notice. 

‘Ready ?” said Dolph, in that low, guarded tone, pecu- 
liar to the forester of North America. 

And “Ready!” responded Archer, in the like wary 
note. And at the word each dipped his paddle in the clear 
Water, and away shot the slight vessel with not the slight- 
est effort of her rowers; and in two or three moments at 
the farthest they had lost sight of the rustic bridge, and the 
group assembled on it to watch their departure. The 
stream in this place was very narrow, in no spot above 
twelve or fourteen feet across, but it was proportionably 
deep and rapid, flowing over a bottom of yellow sand and 
gravel, through a wide, boggy meadow. 

“ Are there trout here, Dolph ?” 

“Lots on ’em—clear down to the pond. But no one 
niver cotched none in the pond, nor no pickerel in the 
creek, and that seems to,me cur’ous.”’ 

* Not at all, Dolph. The pond water is too hot for the 
trout, and this spring brook too cold for pickerel.”’ 

“Likely. I arn’t no fishman, no how.” 

‘* How far do you call it down to the pond? I have for- 
gotten.” 

“Six mile.” 

‘‘ And how far to the first chance for deer ?” 

“ That’s it!? he answered, pointing forward with his 
paddle to a low tract of scrubby underwood, at about a 
mile’s distance, into which the brook plunged through a 
deep arch of emerald alder verdure. ‘ Lay by your paddle 
and take up the rifle now—and lie down flat on your face. 
Ill keep her goin’ slick as can be.” 

No sooner had he spoken than Harry did as he was 
directed, and, making his rifle ready for the most sudden 
emergency, stretched himself out horizontally on his face, 
and lay there as quietly as if he had been a statue carved 
in wood. 

A moment more, and the birch canoe shot under the arch 
of dense umbrage, for the most part still verdant, where it 
was composed for the greater part of alders, but in places 
colored by the autumnal frosts with almost every hue of the 
rainbow, and varying from the deepest crimson to the most 
brilliant orange and chrome yellow. 

By this time the sun had risen, and a pale yellow lustre 
had crept inch by inch, as it were, over the pale horizon, 
till the stars were all put out, each after each according to 
the various degrees of their intensity, and the whole uni- 
verse was laughing in the glorious sunlight. 

Mile after mile they floated on in silence—silence un- 
broken except by the dash of the mute hunter’s paddle— 
now darting over lonely pools, encircled by tall trees clad 
in all gorgeous tints, and carpeted with the broad, smooth, 
green leaves of the water-lily—pools from which the gay 
summer duck or the blue-winged teal flashed up on sudden 
wing before their bows; now glancing through swiftrapids 
overarched by bushes so thick that it was difficult to force 
a way between their tangled masses. 

Still no sight nor sound met their eyes, which betokened 
in any sense the vicinity of the wild cattle of the hills, and 


Archer was beginning rapidly to wax impatient and un- 
easy, when suddenly, bursting from out a thick heavy 
arbor, the canoe shot into a little pond, as it were, below 
which was a quick glancing rapid, divided into three chan- 
nels by a small green island, nearly before the boat’s head, 
and a large block of granite, a huge boulder, which had 
been swept down in some remote period from the overtop- 
ping hills farther to the left. The island was not at the 
utmost above three yards across, yet on it there grew a tall 
silver-barked birch, and under the shade of the birch stood 
two beautiful and graceful deer, one sipping the clear 
water, and the other gazing down the brook in the direc- 
tion opposite to that from which the hunters came upon 
them. 

Neither of the three channels of the stream were above 
twelve feet across, and that to the left was somewhat the 
deepest ; it was through it therefore that the hunter had 
intended to guide his boat even before he saw the quarry. 

No breath of air was stirring in those deep sylvan haunts, 
so that no taint, telling of man’s appalling presence, was 
borne to the timid nostrils of the wild animals, which were 
already cut off from the nearer shore, before they perceived 
the approach of their mortal foes. 

The quick eye of Archer caught them upon the instant, 
and almost simultaneously the hunter had checked the way 
of the canoe, and laid aside his paddle. 

He was already stretching out his hand to grasp the 
ready rifle, when Archer’s piece rose to his shoulder with 
a steady even motion; the trigger was drawn, and ere the 
close report had time to reach its ears, the nearer of the 
two bucks had fallen, with its heart cleft in twain by the 
unerring bullet, into the glassy ripple out of which it had 
been drinking, tinging the calm pool far and wide with its 
life blood. 

Quick as light, as the red flash gleamed over the umbra- 
geous spot, long before it had caught the rifle’s crack, the 
second, with a mighty bound, had cleared the intervening 
channel, and lighted upon the gray granite rock. Not one 
second’s space did it pause there, however, but gathering 
its agile limbs again, sprang shoreward. 

A second more it had been safe in the dark coppice. 

But in that very second the nimble finger of the sports- 
man had cocked the second barrel; and while the gallant 
beast was suspended in mid air, the second ball was sped. 

A dull dead plash, heard by the hunters before the crack, 
announced that the ball had taken sure effect, and, arrested 
in its leap, the noble quarry fell. 

For one moment’s space it struggled in the shallow 
rapid, then by a mighty effort rising again it dashed for- 
ward, feebly fleet, keeping the middle of the channel. 

Meanwhile, the boat, swept in by the driving current, 
had touched upon the gravel shoal, and was motionless. 

Feeling this, as it were instinctively, Harry unsheathed 
his long knife, and with a wild, shrill cheer to Smoker, 
sprang first ashore and then plunged recklessly into the 
knee-deep current; but ere he had made three strides the 
fleet dog passed him. With his white tushes glancing from 
his black lips, and his eyes glaring like coals of fire, he 
sped mute and rapid as the wind after the wounded game, 

The vista of the wood through which the brook ran 
straight was not at most above fifty paces in length, and 
the hurt buck had ten at least of clear start. 

Ere it had gone ten more, however, the fleet dog had 
him by the throat. There was a stern, short strife, and 
both went down together into the flashing waters. Then, 
ere the buck could relieve itself, or harm the noble dog, 
the keen knife of Archer was in its throat—one sob, and 
all was over. 

‘‘] swon,” cried the hunter, * them was too smart shots 





inyhow—and that ere dog’s hard to beat. Let ’s liquor.” 
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Liquor they did accordingly—and after that proceeded 
to embowel the two deer, to flesh the gallant Smoker, and 
then to hoist their quarry up into the forks of two lofty 
maples, where they should be beyond the reach of wild 
and lawless beasts, or yet more lawless men. 

This done, again they paddled onward, and shortly after 
ten o’clock reached the Green Pond, without obtaining any 
other shot. An hour more carried them around the head 
of that sweet forest lake, but without moving any worthier 
game than a team or two of wild ducks, and two or three 
large blue-winged herons. 

At the lake’s head, they moored their little skiff, and 
thence struggled up the difficult and perilous chasm of its 
head-waters, through brakes of tufted cedar, over smooth 
slippery rocks, up white and foamy ledges to the gray 
summit of the mighty hill. 

Three hours had been consumed in this strong toil, and 
though every tuft of moss, every sere leaf that might bear 
a foot-print, had been wistfully examined—though every 
trunk against which a stag might fray his antlers had been 
noted, no trail had been found, and their hearts began to 
wax as faint as their limbs were weary. 

Both were toil-worn and broken when they reached the 
summit, but even so the hunter declined the proffered cup 
of Ferintosh; and, content with bathing his brow and 
hands in the cool element of which he dared not drink, so 
heated was he, and so faint, he soon announced that he 
was ready to proceed. 

A few steps brought them to the very crest of the huge 
mountain, and there casting himself down on the bare 
rock, he wormed his way like a serpent to the brink which 
overhung the valley, and signed Harry to follow his 
example. 

Ten seconds brought them to the brink of a broken and 
precipitous descent of some forty feet, below which the 





green pasture of the wild hill-side swept off two miles or 
more down toward the lake, studded with a few stunted 
trees only, and a few ragged bushes. 

Gods! what a view was there! miles of dark piny 
forest, miles of autumnal many-colored woodland, miles of 
clear iake, isle-dotted, and the whole veiled with the thin 
purple haze of America, and lighted by her all unrivaled 
sunshine. 

But not on these did the keen hunters gaze, for close 
below them, within easy shot, a noble herd was pasturing ; 
three gallant bucks, one of the first head, and thrice their ~ 
number of slim, graceful does. 

This time three rifles cracked—and three bucks went 
down; two slain outright, one wounded mortally, and 
soon pulled down by the matchless Highland hound. 

The glee of the hunters was unrivaled, and though in 
five hours more heating no more shots paid their toil, still 
they were well repaid, for when they joined Frank Fores- 
ter and old Tom Draw, they found them sick and sorry ; 
and the last venting his sorrow in most unholy impreca-* 
tions on the pea-green and silver of poor Frank. 

Nine shots had they fired, and but two deer had fallen. 

“Unlucky !”? said the hunter, “but still a great day’s 
sport! The best on this pond these ten years.” 

They lunched, therefore, and tippled moderately, and 
blew a strenuous cloud, while the ponies were sent up the 
hill to collect the latest dead, Tom’s and Frank’s had 
been sent homeward, and then through the fast closing 
twilight all hands paddled lustily and gladly homeward. 

The moon was up, when they reached the bridge whence 
they started; the soup was smoking on the board when 
they entered Jake’s sanctum; the venison was very fat; 
the champagne exquisitely frappé ; and a right merry night 
succeeded to that day’s still hunting—a day and a night 
long remembered by Dolph Pierson, the Dutch Deer Hunter. 





THE YOUNG CAVALIER. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 





Tuy fathers fought at Flodden field, 
Alas! the fatal fray— 

They battled, too, at Bannockburn— 
They rued Culloden’s day. 

On Killekrankie’s conquering morn 
Their blood the heather dyed— 
With bold Montrose in many a pass 

The Southron they defied. 


Son of the brave! thy youthful eye 
Their glorious impress wears ; 
Thou hast a spirit even now 
That all of peril dares: 





And soon, thou ’It climb Ben Lomond’s height, 
Where high the eagle sails, 

Or tempt Dumbarton’s craggy sides, 
Where the vexed Baltic wails! 


Ride on—ride on, the Highland air 
Upon thy Highland cheek! 

Bold hearts are bred on mountain-sides, 
The Lowlands to the weak! 

And when thy childish years are o’er, 
Thy father’s halls are thine— 

Remember, boy, that glorious deeds 
Befit a glorious line! 





SONNET 


TO ——. 





BY E. J. EAMES. 





Au, yes! a fair and beautiful Ideal 
Floateth before the Poet’s vision ever, 
Haunting his lonely heart with shapes that never 
Enter upon the harsh and world-worn Real: 
Not through this dim earth’s cold and common day 
Move the bright beings of Imagination ; 
But in the still unreached—the far-away, 





Dwells the throned idol of the Soul’s creation. 
Its secret altar—wrought of radiant dreams— 
Is reared within the Heart’s still sanctuary : 
There the deep homage laid, that silent seems, 
Yet scatters high gifts of Infinity. 
O yes! the Poet hath one shrined spot, 
ver his own, where the world enters not. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





Brussels, October 20th, 1845. 

_ My pear Granam,—Before I venture on any thing lite- 
rary, allow me to present the readers of the magazine with 
a little piece of poetry, which struck me the other day 
when reading an Irish paper from Tipperary. One does 
not expect to find in a partisan newspaper such gems of 
thought and feeling ; and I hasten, therefore, to preserve it. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 

On some long-remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past : 

It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears ; 

But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 

Oh! wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now, 

And we miss the jey of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends! we are growing old! 


Old in the dimness of the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares— 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust ~ 
Which our buthened memory bears. 

Each form may wear to the passing gaze 
The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 

And beams may brighten our latter days 
Which the morning never met. 

But oh! the changes we have seen, 
In the far and winding way 

The graves in our paths that have grown green 
And the locks that have grown gray! 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold ; 

But we see their snows upon brighter hair, 
And, friends, we are growing old! 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear, 

But where are living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear ? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage ? 

Will it come again when the violet wakes 
And the woods their youth renew ? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes 
Where the bloom is deep and blue ; 

And our souls might joy in the spring time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold; 

For it never could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old! 


I hope you will think this as pretty a piece of poetry, 
and as natural and easy too, as most of those which are 
doomed to flourish in annuals. There are a great many 
gems of that sort, buried in a vast deal of rubbish, to be 
found in the noisy publications of the day, which would 
form a tolerably good volume, if one were to take the 
trouble to assist their resurrection. The fact is, there have 
been very few poets since the times of the Iliad ; but a vast 
amount of poetic sentiment among all nations. The old 
alchymists used to maintain that there was gold in every 
thing, but either in such small quantities as to be scarcely 
detected, or so much mixed up with other substances that 





it could not easily be separated from them. I believe this 
is pretty much the case with our poetical sentiments. Few 
men or women there are, who, in the springtime of life, 
have not felt their hearts swell with something more than 
the ordinary responses to the affections of the world—who 
did not, for a time at least, yield to the promptings of a 
power superior to themselves. Under such an influence, 
if they possessed the gift of speech, they may have attempted 
to give utterance to their feelings, and, without knowing it, 
have written poetry, though it may not always have been 
verse. A man may not have had more than one such mo- 
ment in his life; but that one may be enough to redeem his 
soul. A man entirely without poetry (or music, which is 
only poetry in its most universal form—harmony without 
words) is “fit for treason, stratagem and spoil.’ At the 
sunset of life, when we are standing at the threshold of 
another world, this poetical sentiment, or rather presenti- 
ment, of that fundamental note which will bring all the 
discords of this life into everlasting harmony, our soul is 
again, like an olian harp, made to vibrate in unison with 
the pulsations of the all-pervading element. The super- 
stitious mountaineers of Scotland have called this “ second 
sight,” and ascribe to it strange mystical powers; but you 
may depend on it, there is a deep philosophic reason for 
every popular error. We all go through two species of 
equinoxes ; one when we pass from youth to manhood— 
from the imaginative to the real; the other when we are 
preparing for our exit—the transition from cold reality to 
the awfully sublime. The above was evidently written in 
the autumnal equinox of life, and, whoever be the author, 
bespeaks for him a cordial shake by the hand. 

In other respects this is a dry, or I might, perhaps, with 
more propriety say a rainy, season of literature. In Eng- 
land they continue parboiling their great men, in the shape 
of publishing their despatches, their correspondence, their 
sayings and doings. I say they are parboiling them, be- 
cause they are never done with them, and the process ap- 
pears to.be inhuman. I think there is nothing so awkward 
to a great man, or toa man in a high position, as to see 
himself, while yet living, either “ monumented” (I put that 
word between inverted commas, though I think people will 
be puzzled to find out from whom I have quoted) by me- 
moir writers and chroniclers, or hewn in stone, and placed 
on the top of a column. The latter is decidedly apt to 
make a man dizzy. To meet oneself ina moonlight night— 
perhaps on horseback, as the Duke of Wellington in front 
of the Royal Exchange—or to find oneself dissected, and 
the different viscera separately examined by an impertinent 
author, who writes absolutely for the mere amusement of 
the public, must be any thing but agreeable, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, but perfectly intolerable 
when the artist is unequal to his task or prejudiced against 
his hero. Fortunately for the great men of England, the 
last case occurs but seldom; there being few English 
writers who would tarnish the national glory by debasing 
those who have contributed to it. But it is for this very 
reason that the never ceasing works on the peninsular war 
—the official despatches of marshals and admirals, the me- 
moirs of statesmen, and the like, which are, for the most 
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part, presented to the public ina garbled form, leave the 
general reader indifferent. To those who practice man- 
worship, such works must be a welcome phenomenon ; 
but history, I imagine, will not be much the gainer by 
them. All these despatches and official letters may be 
genuine, and yet others, equally genuine, left out, which 
would give a different complexion to the whole. When 
Walter Scott wrote his ‘“ History of Napoleon,” the British 
archives were opened to him, yet he has scarcely alluded 
to or quoted from them in his work. What a negative 
evidence this against Great Britain! And yet I will do 
Scott the justice to say that his book is not half so partial 
to England or so totally regardless of truth, as Thiers’ 
“History of the Consulate and the Empire.’’ The one has 
as much pretension to “ history” as the other; and yet 
both have probably had the largest circle of readers of any 
books written in the nineteenth century. 

Of “The Despatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson,” with notes by Sir Nicholas H. Nichols, 
the fourth volume has already been published. To an 
Englishman these despatches may be exceedingly interest- 
ing, but to an American I conceive them to be very dull 
reading. The French, ever ready for the apotheosis cf 
their heroes, have at last provoked a similar effort on the 
part of their rivals across the Channel; so that England 
might perhaps outstrip France in heroes and chroniclers of 
their deeds, if Thiers were not a host by himself, and his 
pen the most indefatigable on the Continent after that of 
Alexandre Dumas. I look upon these publications as being 
the counterpart of the newspaper polemics of the day—cer- 
tainly not in an abridged form. Each party tries to fortify 
itself as much as possible in its prejudices, and seems to 
succeed beyond its most sanguine expectations. Each 
writer, thus far, has contributed his share to the towering 
edifice of national vanity— 


* And thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain.” 


Since the introduction of the historical novel by the mas- 
terly hands of Scott and Cooper, a thousand insignificant 
imitators have been employed in acting as boot-blacks, 
tailors, hair-dressers and armorers to historical skeletons ; 
the best part of the novel—the plot—being already furnish- 
ed them by the life of the hero. But even this mechanical 
dressing of historical characters required some taste, or, at 
least, labor—the editing of memoirs, and the publication of 
despatches or letters, always with “ notes and additions,” 
may even dispense with that. The writer finds the whole 
subject ready made anid dressed for him, so that he need 
only correct the orthography, or give an additional expla- 
nation in a note, to be sure of immortality. When the 
hero of their story enters the portals of everlasting fame 
his memoirist cannot fail to be admitted in his suite. These 
memoir writers and publishers of letters and despatches 
are no longer tailors, boot-jacks, hair-dressers and armorers 
—they are merely the dégraisseurs of their heroes’ ward- 
robes—strong soap and a sponge are all they need to 
acquire celebrity. 

Among the ephemeral productions of historical literature 
the quarrel about the Carlists and Cromwellites deserves 
to be mentioned. England, by the bye, would make her- 
self ridiculous by excluding the man who has so much 
contributed to her glory, after niching the barons who ob- 
tained the Magna Charta from King John. A paper, which 
I do not like to call by name, proposes to get rid of the 
difficulty in the following manner. Let them try it. 


‘¢ Shall Cromwell have, or not, a place 
’Mongst statues of a royal race ? 
This point arouses much debate, 
And pros and cons have equal weight: 





To quell disputes and please beholders, 

Put Cromwell’s head on Charles’ shoulders.” 
The satire is vulgar, but so is the quarrel, which, besides, 
is infinitely more absurd. 

You remember the allusions, in my former letters, to the 
literature on the discovery and settlement of our continent. 
From the Ice and Greenlanders to the Pheenicians and 
Chinese, the old world has been ransacked to account for 
the population of a new. But while the Celtic and Sanscrit 
languages were tortured to discover an analogy between 
them and the different dialects spoken by the American 
Indians—while Chinese manuscripts were carefully ex- 
amined, and Scandinavian antiquities studied with a laud- 
able zeal, a work has been preparing which will astonish 
the world more than it will instruct it. It has just been 
published, and bears the title, ‘An Original History of 
Ancient America, Founded upon the Ruins of Antiquity : 
The Identity of the Aborigines with the People of Tyrus and 
Israel, and the Introduction of Christianity by the Apostle St. 
Thomas. By George Jones, R.8.1.,” &e. I refrain from 
all comment, except that the work is evidently the offspring 
of a laborious imagination. 

Next to the warlike, the religious literature of the pre- 
sent day occupies a large space. Foremost in the ranks is 
Mr. S. Laing, well known by his former sensible and — 
attractive book on Sweden. But his “ Notes on the Rise, 
Progress and Schism from the Church of Rome,’ rather 
shows a want of acquaintance with the Germans. Mr. 
Laing lays too much stress on the newreligious movement 
in Germany, which he mistakes for schismatic. The new 
‘German Catholics” are, properly speaking, not a sect 
converted by the preachings of Ronge and Czerski, but 
men who have long ago seceded from the Catholic church, 
without taking the trouble to come to a confession on the 
subject, and who merely employ Ronge and Czerski for 
political purposes, to serve as the exponents of their senti- 
ments. Whoever is acquainted with the political geo- 
graphy of Germany, knows that the provifces in which 
the two Catholic reformers have hitherto had the most suc- 
cess, are Protestant provinces, and that the position of their 
followers and their own is that of Protestants in regard to 
the Catholics, and of sectarians in regard to the Pro- 
testants. The Catholic dissenters of Germany, like the 
Communists, Socialists, Fourierists, &c., together with the 
whole mass of their prolific literature, are merely so many 
demonstrations of the enormous anarchy which now exists 
in the intellectual and political world. Such an intellectual 
and religious anarchy also preceded the age of Luther and 
prepared the way for a reformation; but one should be 
careful not to mistake the throes of labor for the actual 
birth of the child. In the case before us, Catholic Germany 
has only made a fausse couche. I might adduce arguments 
for my assertion, but prefer to remain strictly within the 
limits of the Magazine, and appeal to the future, which 
will prove me to be in the right. English writers little 
understand the motion of the German mind. They forget 
that a people who have been politically and socially com- 
pressed may yet have an individual development which 
may prevent them from being placed among the inert na- 
tions; and that a religious movement in Germany is some- 
thing very different from that which animates the different 
sects in Great Britain. The moment for a German reforma- 
tion has not yet come; the present symptoms only show 
that there are ample materials for such an event; but 
neither Ronge nor Czerski is the man for the occasion. 
Neither of them is the man for a new species of dogmatics, 
and it is rather the absence of all that unites men into a 
positive belief in Christianity, than any fixed set of doc- 
trines that constitutes thus far their religious creed. I 
might go on detailing to you the titles of some hundred 
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new works, for and against the “ new reformation,” with- 
out enlightening the American reader as to the points at 
issue, and therefore think such a dry account of fruitless 
publications quite out of place in my correspondence. 

The same holds of the Communist, Socialist and Fourier- 
ite publications of the present day. Their name is legion, 
but they have, as yet, produced very little effect on the bulk 
of the reading and thinking public. These moral quacks 
are no better than quacks in other sciences. In fact, they 
are not so good. <A thing may not be a panacea, and yet a 
good specific for one disease or another. It is the univer- 
sality of the moral remedy which the Communist and So- 
cialist quacks prescribe, that renders them so supremely 
ridiculous. These so-called philosophers, d la Panglos of 
Candidi memory, forget that their system can only be tried, 
that is, is only capable of practical illustration, because 
there is a society beyond them not tinctured with their doc- 
trine, and preserving the freedom of the individual—which 
they would destroy, and which, thus far, has been the only 
means of emancipating the masses—to which they may 
retire, when their dreams are not realized in the institutions 
of their own creation. They forget that it is the antithesis 
between them and the world, which lends them a color of 
reality ; and that without this, their system, as such, must 
fall to the ground. All the writings and preachings on 
Communism, Socialism and Fourierism, are so many shrieks 
of anguish of the non-possessing classes of Europe for 
moral existence; and they will lead to a change of the 
present system of society; but to a very different one from 
that which now haunts the excited imaginations of their 
apostles. I may in a future letter—on a dull winter even- 
ing of December—find time to be more explicit on the sub- 
ject, without proving more than usually tedious to your 
readers. I may then show the similitude between the mo- 
dern Utopias and some ancient ones, to which they bear a 
close analogy. 

The Jesuit literature is also becoming frightfully volu- 
minous. The only publication of note, however, is ‘‘ Pombal 
and the Jesuits,”” Hanover, 1845. The work is historical, 
and merits perusal. It will no doubt be translated. 

Among the works which have reference to the pheno- 
mena of the present day, | would mention the following: 
Les Juifs, Rois del’ époque, histoire de la féudalité finan- 
ciére. (The Jews, Kings of the present times, history of 
financial feudalism.) The author’s name is Toussenel, and 
the work not only readable, but leading to strange reflec- 
tions. The Jews, no doubt, are masters of France under 
the Orleans Dynasty, and increasing in power and influence 
all over the world. But is not this a strange retribution for 
the unholy persecutions they have suffered—and are in 
some ~-—~ntries still suffering—on account of their faith? 
Had they been ix. sersecuted, they might, perhaps, have 
long ago embraces Christminy. Jt is not usual, either for 
children or grown people, w «rish the rod which punishes 
them. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that the. inte 
just made the important discovery, that the national Bri... 
anthem, ‘“‘ God Save the King,” (or the Queen, as the case 
may be,) is not English, but French ; and that the music is 
not composed by Handel, as some believed, but by the cele- 
brated French composer, Lully. The anthem was origi- 
nally—so they say—a French anthem, sung at the time of 
Louis XIV ; but fell into disuse, probably, under the reign 
of the Encyclopedists who followed, and who, in time, 
abolished all sorts of religious exercises. The following is 
the French version of the song : 


Grand Dieu sauvez le roy, 
Grand Dieu vengez le roy, 
Vive le Roy! 

Qu’ & jamais glorieux 








Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu sauvez le Roy. 
Grand Dieu vengez le Roy, 
Vive le Roy! 

With the exception of the word “ Roy” instead of “ Roi,” 
there is nothing antique in the whole versification ; but I 
give it you for what it is worth. 

To those of your readers who intend making a trip to 
Europe, and visiting the German watering places, I would 
recommend a little work just published, as the fruit of last 
season. It bears the title—L’ été @ Bade, (the Summer in 
Baden,) by Eugene Guinot, the same person who writes in 
the Stécle under the name of Pierre Durant. It is one of 
the better guide books, and written in a style which does 
credit to its author. Persons visiting Baden will find it 
instructive as well as attractive. 

** Letters of a Lady of Honor in Athens to a friend in 
Germany, in the years 1837-42,” are no doubt interesting 
to those who find the history of modern Greece itself in- 
teresting. The letters are written by a German lady, for- 
merly governess of the Duchess Emily, of Oldembourg, 
now Queen of Greece. The lady is stillin Athens, but her 
knowledge of Greece does not extend beyond the Court 
intrigues. 

Among the more serious works I would mention— 

“1,” Europe dépuis |’ avénement du Roi Louis Philippe, 
per B. H. B. Cassefigue, 10 vols., 1845.””) (Europe since 
Louis Philippe.) The author is a legitimatist, and can 
with the best will not entirely master his predelictions in 
favor of the old dynasty of the Bourbons. He has, how- 
ever, the merit of being less prejudiced in regard to foreign 
nations—especially the English and the Germans. The 
French, generally, are very ignorant about their next door 
neighbors, which adds not a little to their self-adoration. 
Mr. Cassefigue has at least earnestly endeavored to amend 


this national foible. His book forms the counterpart of 


Louis Blane’s “ L’ histoire de dix ans,’ (History of ten 
years,) whose notions are republican, and who is, perhaps, 
the most gifted writer of the two. 

To the “ library books”—You know English reviewers 
have a way of damning a book, by counting it among those 
“without which no library is complete’’—must yet be 
reckoned the collection of unedited documents about the 
history of France, (Collections des Documents inédits sur 
histoire de France,) published under the auspices of the 
ministry. It will unquestionably add powerfully to the 
sources from which the history of France may be written ; 
besides rectifying the contents of the volumes already pub- 
lished. 

Martial Delpit, an enterprising young literate, whom the 
French Rovernment sent to London to inspect the archives 
and |ibratics, --- Aad SB Agi hace gee 

3 «“ Original Letterdistorical documents, has just 
published ee: Richelieu.” ‘rmtV., Catharine of 
Medic), and Cardin ier sea 
sighs ton of the manners of our times—and especian, 
ant? ™ nolitical and social relations of the French peo- 
ple, I recommend to every American, as well wes European 
reader, the work of Mons. L. Reybaud, ‘‘ Jerome Paturot 
a ta recherche d’une position sociale et politique,” (Jerome 
Paturot in search of a political and social position.) It de- 
picts the present system of French social and political 
morals to a T; is written with an infinite deal of wit and 
sarcasm, and would make a capital little volume in the 
shape of an English translation. There’s a chance for the 
Messrs. Harpers. Mr. L. Reybaud is well known through 
the Feuilleton of the National, and the work is illustrated 
by drawings from the pencil of Grandville, the inimitable 
designer of “ Animals Painted by Themselves.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustra- | different wits and humorists, in prose and verse, in comedy, 

tions, by D. Huntington. Philadelphia. Carey § Hart. | novel and essay, from the time of Shakspeare to that of 

1 vol. 8vo. Sheridan. Thestyle isgenerally bright and forcible, some- 

This is one of the most splendid volumes ever issued from | times bending beneath the weight of thought, and some- 
an American press. The mechanical execution—paper, | times the weight of mere ornament, and enlivened occa- 
printing and binding—rivals the workmanship of London | sionally by those starts of peevish anger, which make 
publishers. The illustrations consist of eleven engravings, | Hazlitt’s books so fair a mirror of his disposition. There 
mostly by Cheney and Humphreys, after designs by Hunt- | is much searching and exhausting criticism in the volume, 
ington: and, unlike most illustrations of American books, | and a commonplace book might easily be filled by extract- 
they really adorn the volume. The portrait of Longfellow | ing its striking sentences. ‘The criticism on the metaphy- 
is a capital likeness. The publishers deserve praise for the | sical poets of the times of Charles I. and James I., is, perhaps, 
magnificent manner in which they have “ got up” the work. | better than Dr. Johnson’s, for Hazlitt was more profound in 
it is very rare to see an American poet in a dress of so__ his critical principles than the Doctor, and could the easier 
much elegance and beauty. | expose the faults of bad poetry from his vivid sense and 

The volume contains the various poems and translations | appreciation of good. ‘The following observations are per- 
included in the author’s previous publications, with eight | tinent and keen: “The poetry of this period was strictly 
additional poems. Among others, we notice one called | the poetry, not of ideas, but of definitions : it proceeded in 
“The Occultation of Orion,’ as of singular beauty and | mode and figure, by genus and specific difference; and 
power. It is a grand hymn to the spirit of love and peace, | was the logic of the schools, or an oblique and forced con- 


and has that peculiar purity and felicity of diction so cha- 
racteristic of Longfellow. We observe in the volume a 
number of pieces which were first published in this Ma- 


gazine; and they are among the best in the collection. The 


poem entitled ‘‘Sea Weed,” has hardly been excelled, 
even by its author, for true force of imiagination and 
breadth of feeling. Its grand cadences must linger in the 
memories of all our readers. 

We have not space this month to review the volume. 
Indeed, its contents are so familiar to the public, and the 
excellence of most of the poems has been so emphatically 
decided by readers, that little is left for a reviewer to do. 
The fine mystical vein of thought that rans through such 
pieces as ‘‘ Endymion” and ‘ Maidenhood,” has not, we 
think, had full justice done to it. The last named poems 
are among the most exquisite of their kind in the language, 


but their subtle beauty cannot be perceived in every mood | 


of mind, and, in fact, require some refinement of imagina- 
tion in the reader, to be appreciated. Their import and 
meaning do not lie on the surface. The “ Psalm of Life,” 
“ Excelsior,” “ The Village Blacksmith,” “‘ The Gleam of 
Sunshine,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” are among the 
most generally popular of the poems included in the col- 
lection. Perhaps the richness of the author’s mind, and 
the variety of mental moods he can address, is best evinced 
in his " Spanish Student,” . thesfabfished in the Sr cutie 
lished in “ Grahajo,’y of this, is “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
volume. Wed owt with a lavish hand. The duit aks 
antacy of thought and feeling which characterize the 
production, represent the best phase of the author’s genius, 


Llg- g-sale 





Lectures on the English Comic Writers. By William Haz- 
litt. New York. Wiley & Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Few of Hazlitt’s books are more popular than this. The 
present publication is from the third London edition. Its 
popularity is partly owing to its subject, for although a good 
book, on the whole, and bearing on every page the marks 
of the author’s peculiar keenness and strength, it is not 
equal to some of his other volumes of criticism. We cannot 
bring to mind, however, any work on the same subject, 
which is better. It goes over the whole ground of English 
comic literature, with sharp analytical comments on the 





struction of dry, literal matter-of-fact, decked out ina robe 
of glittering conceits, and clogged with the halting shackles 
| of verse. The imagination of the writers, instead of being 
conversant with the face of nature, or the secrets of the 
heart, was lost in the labyrinths of intellectual abstraction, 
or entangled in the technica! quibbles and impertinent in- 
tricacies of language.”” The remarks on Congreve’s style 
are no less striking. “It is the highest model of comic 
dialogue. Every sentence is replete with sense and satire, 
conveyed in the most polished and pointed terms. Every 
page presents a shower of brilliant conceits, is a tissue of 
epigrams in prose, is a new triumph of wit, a new conquest 
over dullness. The fire of artful raillery is no where else 
so well kept up.” 

The publishers really deserve praise for the courageous 
pertinacity with which they introduce volumes of criticism 
like this, to the American public. Such works must soon 
be felt, both among our readers and authors. 





Poems. By Oliver Wendall Holmes. London. O. Rich § 
Sons. 1 vol. 16mo.. 


We have received from Ticknor & Co,, Boston, a copy of 
this London edition of our American Holmes. It contains 
all his pieces, written during the last eight years. ~- well 
as those included in the collection poh'~“"4 "2 years ago. 
Holmes is one of our most ~##tacteristic poets; eubtle, 


¢, : sass ‘ . ~-at power oO 3338] 
fanciful, brilliant, gifted with ~~. P of expression, 
+48 comic and serious pieces, a 


and displaying, both, * ; 

hates sal a 5? as intellect, His lyrics are in everybody’s 
> sas < . 

Withseian he present edition of his poems is very elegant. 








Memoirs of an American Lady. By Mrs.Grant. New York. 
D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the fourth number of Appleton & Co’s admirable 
“Literary Miscellany.» The book obtained considerable 
reputation at the period in which it was originally pub- 
lished ; and is an exceedingly clever description of Ameri- 
can scenery and manners previous to the revolutionary 
war. The style has much sweetness and picturesqueness, 


with a little touch, occasionally, of womanly Johnsonianism 
of diction. 
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